IS PROHIBITION COMING? 


HOSE who are inclined to answer the above question 

by a contemptuous negative are invited to study what 

has happened in North America. On that continent 
there is a community whose boast it is to make a special 
cult of liberty, yet almost in the space of a generation, it 
has enacted, as a fundamental law of its constitution, a de- 
cree prohibiting throughout its vast territories, the manu- 
facture, sale and importation of alcoholic beverages. It has 
passed a law which no other nation of Christian civilization, 
conscious as they all are of the evils due to drink, has ever 
ventured to contemplate. It has interfered as unconscion- 
ably with the personal liberty of the citizens as any despot in 
history has dared to do. It has done so, not as the result of 
a calm scientific inquiry establishing the facts of the case 
and weighing carefully the pros and the cons, but under the 
impulse of a politico-religious combination, working the 
machinery of government in such a way as to deprive the 
people as a whole of any effective choice in the matter. It 
presents to an astonished and somewhat contemptuous world 
the spectacle of a great State embodying in the essence of 
its constitution a piece of sumptuary legislation which brands 
its citizens as weaklings and degenerates. Who shall 
say that, if America has done this thing, England, wherein 
there is the same moral chaos, the same lack of ethical guid- 
ance, the same prevalent abuse of a material good, the same 
religious fanaticism, joined to a traditional submission to 
Governmental encroachments, will never ultimately suffer the 
same fate? In America, after all, there was plenty of warn- 
ing. The State of Maine became legally “dry” as long ago 
as 1851, and, during the rest of the century, State after State 
fell into line, not without periods of reaction, but on the 
whole showing a steady advance towards the Prohibition 
ideal. Thus there was time for the Drink Trade to correct, 
as far as lay in its power, the abuse of drink, but the brewers 
and distillers preferred to engage their opponents in the poli- 
tical field, wherein the ‘“Anti-Saloon” forces, cunningly tak- 
ing advantage of the peculiar relations between the various 
States and the Federal Government, were ultimately 
victorious. 
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The title ‘““Anti-Saloon” suggests one explanation of the 
surprising success of the Prohibition campaign. Apparently 
the public-house or saloon in the States was conducted in 
such a way as to be hopelessly demoralizing. It became 
such a focus of evil that American public opinion never 
tolerated the employment of barmaids, nor could any woman 
who valued her good name be seen entering its doors. Yet 
these establishments were so numerous, so lucrative, such 
valuable means of promoting a vast consumption of liquor, 
that the Trade opposed all proposals for reform, and thus, 
by its own over-reaching avarice, brought about its own 
downfall. To-day, Americans wholly opposed to Prohibi- 
tion as an unjustifiable interference with liberty, admit that 
the abolition of the saloon almost reconciles them to the 
cause, and, if by the repeal of the 18th Amendment there 
was any prospect of this anti-social canker being restored, 
many who hate the measure would vote for its continuance. 

It must be allowed that there is something in the nature 
of the drink-traffic which differentiates it from every other 
form of trade. There are other forms of waste and extrava- 
gance which the moralist must deplore. Millions are spent 
unnecessarily on dress: millions literally vanish into smoke 
through excessive consumption of tobacco: millions are 
spent in needless and harmful kinds of recreation: millions 
are thrown away in betting and gambling: a hundred forms 
of luxury tend to waste money without any corresponding 
advantage, and even to the detriment of the consumer. But 
excessive drinking, beyond all other species of waste, has 
such extensive and harmful seguele that from the beginning 
the civil State has been forced to concern itself with the 
control of the liquor-trade. And social-reformers are al- 
ways urging upon the State further and more drastic control. 
As a natural consequence the Trade has organized itself to 
prevent or check restriction, and even, in many cases, reform. 
It could hardly be otherwise as things stand. Manufacturers 
and retailers are not engaged in what is primarily a public 
service: they are not in the trade “for their health,’’ but 
simply to make their livelihood. That indeed is the basis 
of the whole commercial system as existing at present. The 
trader serves himself first and the community afterwards. 
It is customary for commercial enterprises to represent 
themselves as servants of the public, as spending sleepless 
nights and laborious days to make the public happier or 
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more comfortable. But that trick of speech deceives no one. 
If there were no competition, the public would not be so 
sedulously courted ; if the public taste did not demand better 
and fuller satisfaction, commercial enterprise would not put 
itself out to gratify it. Self-interest, which Lord Birken- 
head thinks is, and should be, the first motive in all human 
relations, certainly rules supreme in the world of trade and 
supplies the stimulus to all mercantile undertakings. Ac- 
cordingly, when the liquor-interest finds a body of opinion 
aiming at its curtailment, if not at its abolition, it inevitably 
starts to fight on its own behalf. And, since in these latter 
days the danger threatens most from the legislature, the 
Trade takes to politics. 

This again marks it off from other forms of business. 
Although from time to time other great interests, such as 
railways, try to gain influence in the legislature for the fur- 
therance of their schemes, such efforts need not be more than 
spasmodic. But since the Trade must be always on its de- 
fence, it does its best to get its representatives into Parlia- 
ment, or, in one way or another, to get the support of the 
members. And owing to the fact that shares in the great 
liquor manufactories have for many years been thrown open 
to the public, vast numbers of the community are now finan- 
cially interested in the maintenance and increase of the con- 
sumption of strong drink. It would seem then that the 
liquor-traffic had little to fear from opposition. Yet all this 
widespread influence, combined with direct representation of 
the Trade amongst the legislators, did not avail to save it 
from extinction in the States, but rather formed a subsidiary 
cause why voters were aroused against it. Everything in 
American politics had come to centre around the saloon, till 
decent men despaired of any remedy for purifying political 
affairs short of absolute Prohibition. That is a danger in 
front of the Trade here. Hitherto it has not emphasized 
its power in politics, although the temperance question is to 
the fore in many elections. But if once it becomes clear 
that the advice quoted by the Zicensing World in February, 
1895, from a Liquor Trade Manifesto, viz., “In local as in 
Imperial contests our motto must still be—*‘ Our Trade our 
Politics,"" has been taken, then Prohibition will receive a 
powerful impulse. Women are less addicted to drink and 
have more to suffer from its consequences than men, and now 
that over 8,000,000 women electors have been given the 
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franchise, any manifest pursuit of private interest on the 
part of the Trade to the public detriment will speedily pro- 
voke drastic restrictions and perhaps ultimate abolition. 

The atmosphere of conflict, aroused by the resistance of 
the Trade to the aggression of the Temperance Reformers 
and the zeal of the latter against the propaganda of the 
Trade, has generally prevented a calm and candid considera- 
tion of this whole question. The Catholic Church, which 
would be far from subscribing to the declaration by the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette (August, 1899) that ‘Great 
Britain’s foremost position amongst nations is due to the 
Bible and Beer,”’ puts before her children clear and definite 
principles in this matter that non-Catholics often ignore. 
She abhors the Manichzanism that considers fermented and 
distilled liquor as evil in itself or so necessarily and intim- 
ately productive of evil in a normal community, as to be 
practically malum in se. The fact that alcoholic beverages 
do not exist in a state of nature, but are the products of 
man’s manufacture, does not make them any the less the crea- 
tures of God. Our garments, our dwellings and a great part 
of our food are as artificial as are alcoholic drinks. As Catho- 
lics, therefore, we rule out of the discussion all arguments 
founded on the intrinsic wickedness of drink, arguments 
which have led to all sorts of disingenuous and unscholarly 
shifts to discount the use and commendation of wine in the 
Bible. With us the use of strong drink in moderation is 
lawful; there are a number of circumstances which justify 
it; there is no moral prohibition against it; if ever it be- 
comes unlawful that is due to some extrinsic cause. More- 
over, if the consumption of strong drink is not wrong, neither 
is the manufacture and sale of it. The brewer and the 
publican, as far as their business is concerned, and apart 
from extrinsic considerations, are as respectable members of 
society as the butcher, the baker and the maker of candle- 
sticks. 

The sole grounds for Prohibition, therefore, must be sought 
in the abuse or misuse of something which is in itself law- 
ful. There is a wide range for the proper use of alcoholic 
beverages, and, in order to show just cause for proscribing 
such beverages, the Prohibitionist must prove that that wide 
range does not, in the particular place or time, exist. It 
is not enough to justify his project that people would be 
benefited by its adoption. There are many things which 
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people would be better without but which, nevertheless, 
should not be abolished by law. Many people would be 
morally better if deprived of the gift of speech or the sense 
of sight, and so prevented from habitual abuse of these 
faculties. But as long as the race possesses the power of 
self-determination, it is normally no part of the moralist’s 
task, still less that of the civil authorities, to take away oppor- 
tunities of using it. 

That is not to say that no attempts should be made to 
lessen the frequency or the strength of temptation for the 
sake of those who, because of moral immaturity, are to be 
considered weak—a condition in which perhaps the bulk of 
every community finds itself. If all were ‘‘just’’ there would 
be no need of coercive law. And, therefore, the State right- 
fully prohibits a vast variety of things and practices which, 
if tolerated, would lead astray so many of its citizens that it 
itself would suffer grave and growing detriment. But, 
normally, strong drink is not one of those things. In this 
matter the standard of obligation affecting the community 
is exactly the same as that affecting the individual. There 
may be occasions when, because of a deep-seated habit of 
excess, an individual is morally bound to give up strong 
drink altogether. Prohibition in his case is the only means 
of avoiding moral and physical collapse. If any nation as 
a whole fell into like besotted condition, then Prohibition 
would be, not only lawful, but obligatory. Short of that, 
it is difficult to see any sufficient grounds for such a grave 
interference with liberty. The improvement of national 
efficiency is no justification, for one can imagine a hundred 
other taboos, the adoption of which would make the nation 
richer or more powerful. The civil State, though it is 
bound to safeguard morality in general, has no mission to 
urge the citizen to moral perfection. Nor, indeed, can moral 
perfection be reached by the complete abolition of moral 
trial. 

It is, of course, imaginable that a community should be- 
come so convinced of the advantages, moral, physical, finan- 
cial and national, of entire abstinence from alcoholic bever- 
ages as spontaneously and by an overwhelming majority to 
enact a measure of Total Prohibition. It might say to the 
few (hypothetically) that objected—‘‘ Your passage will be 
paid to another land, if you like, but, if you stay here, you 
must conform to the all-but universal practice of your sur- 
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roundings."’ There would be no injustice in laying down 
such a condition, just as there is no injustice in exacting a 
certain standard of literacy from immigrants. The whole 
question depends upon the minority, adversely affected, be- 
ing practically negligible. 

Thus we come to the consideration of the policy of “Local 
Option,” the policy by which the Prohibitionist forces in the 
States worked their way to victory, but which, victory once 
attained, they scout and scorn. “Local Option’’ aims at 
allowing the electorate in any given area to decide their atti- 
tude towards the sale of strong drink in their midst. It is 
a policy which came into force in the Kingdom of Scotland 
in 1920 when 580 polling areas! proceeded to determine 
whether they should leave things as they are, or reduce the 
number of licences by 25 %, or abolish licences altogether. 
The majority sufficient to carry the last alternative was fixed 
by the law at 55 % of recorded votes, provided that num- 
ber represented 35 % of the electorate, whilst a bare majority 
of at least the same proportion of electors was enough to 
carry limitation, and a simple majority of whatever number 
of voters sufficed for no change. The result of the poll 
in 1920 was that 509 districts voted for no change, 35 for 
limitation, and only 40 for no licence. As we write the 
options are again being submitted to the Scottish elector- 
ate, for the law enjoins a triennial revision of the preceding 
determination, and judging by the results so far recorded, 
the position remains unchanged. Scotland, in other words, 
is as a whole anti-Prohibitionist ; that means to say, the Scot- 
tish Temperance Act, intended as a measure of reform, has 
largely failed in its object, and, indeed, has blocked the way 
to the removal of abuses. Very few redundant licences have 
been abolished and no steps have been taken to reform abuses 
in the present administration of the licensing system. The 
fact is that the options proposed do not cover all the pos- 
sible policies. The brewers complain that the voters are not 
given the chance of increasing the number of public-houses, 
an objection which in the circumstances borders on the 
frivolous. But genuine reformers and lovers of liberty ask 
why 55 people should be permitted to dictate to 45 as to 
whether they should have facilities for procuring strong drink 


* There are 1,221 such areas in Scotland, but some 300 contain no licensed 
facilities for drink and in the remainder no demand for an “option™ was 
put forward. 
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in their neighbourhood.! As we have seen, total prohibi- 
tion is morally justifiable only if necessary, because the only 
remedy against social degradation and decay, or if it is the 
expression of the will of practically the whole community. 
No-licence should require the support of at least 90% of 
the electorate; otherwise the argument—“ we leave it to each 
locality to decide ’’—may cover a grave fallacy. 

Moreover, why amongst the options should there not be 
included a vote to reform the licensing-system by removing 
the element of private gain, and substituting municipal or 
State ownership of the means of production and distribu- 
tion of drink? 

Since the pursuit of private gain is admittedly at the root 
of most of the abuses of the drink-traffic, why should not the 
elector be given the opportunity of advocating State-pur- 
chase? The question arose in this country during the war 
when the waste of resources brought about by excessive 
drinking united a large number of people to demand war- 
time Prohibition. Then the Government set up (in 1915) 
a commission to advise on the feasibility of State-purchase 
as the readiest means of State-control, and in the autumn of 
1916 that body unanimously reported that State-purchase 
was not only practicable but comparatively simple of 
achievement. If Local Option then is to be granted, let 
it include a measure which has for object the elimination of 
private interest, some of the effects of which are as follows: 


The demand for strong drink is largely artificial, created by 
fashion, the multiplicity of occasions, the absence of other modes 
of recreation, and the constant solicitation of advertisements. 
It is the interest of those who manufacture drink to find as 
wide and constant a market as possible. The distilleries and 
breweries form large reservoirs, the contents of which must find 
an outlet. Capital has been sunk in expensive machinery and 
the employment of skilled staffs, which must be kept working 
irrespective of real public needs. The system of “tied houses ” 
has been adopted in order to push the interests of particular 
breweries: competition has led to a vast superfluity of public- 
houses which occupy conspicuous and therefore valuable sites: 
walls and hoardings and newspapers are clamorous regarding 
the merits of this or that liquor: thus, only incessant activity 


* The same objection is even more applicable to the present method of 
electing members of Parliament, which in any given case may result in dis- 
franchising about half the electorate. 
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on the part of the retailer can hope to recoup this vast ex- 
penditure.? 


The control of the drink-traffic by the public authority 
following on State-purchase would sweep away all this waste, 
enable the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages to 
be regulated according to the natural demand, and give the 
State a ready means of preventing any widespread social 
disorders arising from excessive drinking. Before the ad- 
vocates of Local Option can claim that their policy is fair, 
they must extend the range of choice to include all reasonable 
methods of controlling the drink-traffic, and, before they can 
prove that it is democratic, they must make the majority for 
abolition an overwhelming one. It was, as we have noted, 
under the screen of an imperfect option that the Prohibition 
policy succeeded in the States. 

The results of the Scottish Temperance Act have been 
illustrated and emphasized in other parts of the Common- 
wealth. Both in Canada, Australia and New Zealand experi- 
ments in regulation of the drink-traffic have constantly been 
made during these latter years. In New Zealand, as the 
result of Local Option, inaugurated in 1894, 13 out of 76 
licensing districts became dry, the majority there required 
being 60%. When in 1911 the country as a whole was 
asked to determine the issue, a majority of 55 % voted for 
Prohibition, in 1914 there was a 2 % majority for Licence. 
In 1919 (April) Licence was again carried by a similar 
majority; and in the same year (December) a third option, 
State-control, having been introduced, Prohibition beat 
Licence by some 30,000 votes, but had not an absolute 
majority. The same issue has from time to time been before 
the various members of the Australian Commonwealth. In 
all of them Prohibition has been continually defeated, yet 
has always secured a formidable number of votes. Thus 
no change was voted in Queensland by 55.45 % only of the 
voters in 1920,? and in 1921 Western Australia* voted no 
change by only 1,600 odd votes. 

Canada presents to the observer more definite conclusions 
as the result of her liquor legislation experiments. A short 
while ago the whole country was under Prohibition, more or 
less effectively enforced. This year, however, Alberta and 



















1 The State and “The Trade”: Tut Montnu, Feb. 1917, p. 107. 
? In the last poll (1923) the no-change majority was more than doubled. 
3 In Western Australia alone the option, increase of licences, was proposed. 
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Manitoba have followed Quebec and British Columbia in 
voting for Government control and sale of all strong drink, 
and it is probable that the other provinces will follow suit, 
although Ontario, the Protestant province, has still (1921) 
a large Prohibition majority. As in the United States so in 
Canada it was the manner in which the Trade conducted its 
business that gave force to the Prohibition party, and it is 
significant that in reversing their policy these various legis- 
latures have, by abolishing private interests, made the return 
of the old saloon impossible. These facts are a welcome 
testimony to the good sense and reasonableness of a liberty- 
loving people, desirous to be free on the one hand from the 
solicitations of an unscrupulous trade, and on the other, from 
undue interference in personal tastes. And they indicate for 
the rest of the world the most probable means of escape 
from a double tyranny. 

Whether State-management and control will necessarily 
involve State-purchase is a matter for discussion. Ina recent 
book Mr. Arthur Shadwell contends that the present system 
of conferring monopoly by licence is practically State-man- 
agement. The State, as it were, instead of employing its 
own Officials, farms out the liquor-trade to the brewers and 
publicans, whom it safeguards against competition at the cost 
of heavy taxation. But the system is costly and inefficient, 
and leads, as we have seen, to a constant endeavour to in- 
crease the amount of liquor consumed irrespective of social 
consequences. 

If, then, there is a real danger of a tyrannical measure of 
Prohibition being enacted here as it has been in America, the 
danger will arise from the same causes here as there. In the 
first place, from the unwise and narrowly-selfish tactics of 
the Liquor interest, which opposes any reform likely to lessen 
the amount of drink consumed and takes as its motto the un- 
civic device, “Our Trade our Politics."" We may grant that 
the attitude of those who are out for their extinction explains, 
if it does not justify, the blind partizanship of the Trade’s 
advocates and the absurd claims which they make for the 
practice of taking strong drink. But all history shows that 
no State is safe unless it keeps a strong hand upon the drink- 
traffic, and the Trade should recognize, as it has done from 
lime to time, that it deals with a substance very liable to 
abuse. Although drunkenness is on the decrease, the harm 
done by drink is not confined to the drunkard. The number 
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of those who drink to excess, when we take as forming a 
standard of moderation the various claims of family, busi- 
ness, health, thrift, and religion, is immensely greater than 
is shown in police arrests or convictions. If anyone can say 
that in our present circumstances an expenditure on strong 
drink of £469,713,000 in 1920 and of £402,726,000 in 
1921 is not excessive, his judgment must be swayed by other 
than civic and religious considerations. The Trade, there- 
fore, must be prepared, as a result of the growth of tem- 
perance in the community, to see demand for its output fall 
off and its profits decrease. Its zeal for liberty, which finds 
expression in such bodies as the ‘“ Fellowship of Freedom 
and Reform” and the “True Temperance Association,” is 
really a desire for a wider range of custom and deceives 
nobody. 

The second source of danger to our liberty lies in the 
policy known as Local Option. Its advocates say: “ Let the 
people choose whether they will tolerate the drink-traffic, 
with its appalling consequences of poverty, disease and crime, 
in their midst, or do away with it or cut it drastically down.” 
That, indeed, is a democratic proposal, provided always that 
in practice the word “majority’’ is not substituted for the 
word “people.” If practically all the people in any given 
area want to banish the Trade, no democrat could object. 
The Liberal programme for the forthcoming election states 
that “the right of the citizens of a locality to decide for 
themselves the drink facilities in their own area should no 
longer be withheld,” whilst the Labour Party asserts that 
“it will place the drink-traffic under popular control.” ? 
Nothing could be fairer, i7, once more, “ the citizens "’ mean, 
equivalently, the whole of the citizens, because in a matter 
so closely affecting personal liberty and on the plea of 
remedying an abuse which can be otherwise dealt with, mere 
majority rule spells tyranny. In the minds of many of its 
advocates Local Option is intended to mean Local Veto, nor 
would it be suggested unless that result were expected. ‘We 
have nowhere found in their writings any recognition of the 


* The money similarly spent in 1913 was £166,000,000. The increase is 
mainly due to the enhanced prices and does not, happily, mean that more drink 
is being consumed. But of course from the point of view of the consumer 
the waste of substance has increased. 

2? It is noteworthy that the Independent Labour Party at its 1923 annual 
Conference rejected Prohibition, and ‘affirmed its belief in the Public Owner- 
ship and Control of the Drink Traffic.” 
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fact that to be just the majority for Prohibition must be quite 
substantial. Unless, therefore, people are on their guard 
against possible trickery, and insist both that the option shall 
cover all reasonable alternatives and that the majority which 
is allowed to curtail or suppress lawful liberty is very large, 
they may wake one day to find themselves under the yoke 
which America wears with such ill-grace and discontent. 
And unless the Trade sets its house in order and allows its 
profits to be ruled by public policy; unless it is content to 
manufacture and sell only what is demanded without itself 
stimulating that demand unduly; unless it submits readily to 
all the regulations which the dangerous character of its goods 
calls for, the multitudes whose lives drink has blighted, and 
those who pity their hapless case, may in their despair of 
half-measures determine on total abolition. In the nature 
of things, the Trade—an enormous vested interest always 
aiming at the utmost possible consumption—will do nothing 
of the sort. Its spirit is shown in a statement uttered at 
a meeting of the ‘“‘ Women’s Auxiliary League of the Licensed 
Trade” (February, 1922), which attributed drunkenness to 
“the sad fact that children were not allowed anything 
[alcoholic] to drink in their early period, and so failed to 
acquire sound drinking habits in childhood”! Unless the 
growing generations are /aught to drink the Trade will not 
prosper. 

There seems, therefore, to be no escape from the social 
ruin caused by drink and from the desperate remedy of Pro- 
hibition except the removal of the drink-traffic from private 
hands. There are disadvantages in State-purchase and con- 
trol—one being a certain loss of revenue—but the many re- 
sultant advantages far outweigh them. The experiment in 
Canada will be anxiously watched by those who see and 
deplore the condition of the United States. 

J. KEATING. 
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N THE MONTH for December, 1919, I endeavoured to 

put before the reader an appreciation of the effect on 

the Newtonian physical principles of the then recently, 
enunciated “ principle of Relativity "’ elaborated by Einstein 
in the years 1905—1913; and in a subsequent issue (January, 
1921) I discussed the results of Professor Eddington’s great 
work. Stace, Time and Gravitation, on the much debated 
theory. Since that date explanations, criticisms, discussions, 
have poured from the press, so that it is not easy to keep pace 
with the literature bearing on this single point. A brief 
résumé of the more important works that have come to hand 
may serve to show the present state of the question. 

The Principle of Relativity has been with us now for 
nearly twenty years, and unquestionably it has produced some 
readjustment of the various mental concepts devised for the 
understanding of the world in which we live. However, in 
the popular mind the notion has become prevalent that the 
new outlook deals death and destruction to the so-called 
classical principles of science elaborated so laboriously and 
trusted so implicitly since the time of Newton. And this 
in spite of the clear statement of Einstein himself, who has 
proclaimed the survival of those principles as follows: 





No fairer destiny could be allotted to any physical theory, 
than that it should of itself point out the way to the introduction 
ot a more comprehensive theory, in which it lives on as a limit- 
ing case. 


The same attitude is expressed just as definitely by Sir 
Ernest Rutherford in his recent presidential address to the 
British Association, when, after giving an account of the 
modern complex conception of the atom, he says: 


There is an error far too prevalent to-day that Science pro- 


1 Methuen and Co., Ltd. The Principle of Relativity, by A. Einstein and 
others ; pp. viii. 216; price, 129,6d. net. The Meaning of Relativity; pp. 123; 
price, 5s. net. Sidelights on Relativity; pp. 56; price, 3s. 6d. net. [Both by 
A. Einstein.] /ntroduction to the Theory of Relativity, by L. Bolton, M.A.; 
pp- xi. 176; price, 5s. net. Relativity and Gravitation, edited by J. Bird; 
pp. xiv. 345; price, 8s. 6d. net. Relativity and the Universe, by H. Schmidt; 
pp- xiii. 136; price, 5s. net. 

Blackwell, Oxford. <A Criticism of Einstein, by W. H. V. Reade, M.A.; 
pp. 126; price, 4s. 6d. net. 
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gresses by the demolition of former well-established theories. 
Such is rarely the case. For example, it is often stated that 
Einstein’s general theory has overthrown the work of Newton 
on gravitation. No statement could be further from the truth. 
Their works, in fact, are hardly comparable, for they deal with 
different fields of thought. So far as the work of Einstein is 
relevant to that of Newton, it is simply a generalization and 
broadening of its basis. In general a great principle is not dis- 
carded but so modified that it rests on a broader and more 
stable basis. 


Such quotations make it evident that it is hardly accurate 
to associate revolutionary results with Relativity: it is very 
much nearer the truth to apply the term “development,” 
understood precisely in the sense used by Newman in his 
famous essay. Now, just as Relativity forms a new stage 
of advance on previous work, so too Relativity itself has de- 
veloped to a considerable extent since its introduction into 
physical science. For those who are interested in the stages 
of this inner growth, the first of the volumes under notice 
will be found useful and indeed indispensable. It provides 
translations of the first papers by Einstein and Loventz, and 
then gives Minkowski’s famous paper showing how the 
mathematical work involved could be put in a form analogous 
to that already used in three-dimensional geometry. Then 
follow the 1911 and 1916 papers of Einstein, in which he 
predicted the amount of bending of the star-light when 
passing near the sun, the prediction which has been un- 
doubtedly verified by actual observation. The 1916 paper 
gives the general theory of Relativity, and here the mathe- 
matical language employed is the tensor calculus, a beauti- 
ful and powerful instrument, essential to a clear exposition 
of the subject. The final paper of this volume was pub- 
lished by Weyl in 1918 and marks a very distinct stage in 
development, in that it places gravitational and electro- 
magnetic fields on the same level, whereas Einstein’s 1916 
paper seemed to give undue importance to gravitation. 

To those who require information concerning the mathe- 
matical and physical development of the theory, 7e Mean- 
ing of Relativity, consisting of four lectures delivered by 
Einstein at an American University in 1921, is recom- 
mended. The tensor calculus is introduced at an early stage, 
but in an attractive manner, and the whole theory is worked 
out briefly, omitting, however, the important extensions due 
to Weyl and Eddington. 
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In Sidelights on Relativity we have two lectures by Ein- 
stein, discussing two points of philosophic interest in con- 
nection with his subject. Does Relativity necessarily imply 
the denial of an zther? Some Relativists answer in the 
affirmative, others are equally emphatic in the negative. The 
lecturer shows that the correct answer is evident if the 
Relativity-doctrine is clearly understood. Misconceptions 
only arise when we begin to ask questions such as “Is this 
zther in motion?” He proves that it is no more legitimate 
to ask this question than to ask “ Is to-morrow triangular?” 
The concluding paragraph of this lecture deserves quotation: 


We may say that according to the general theory of Relativity 
space is endowed with physical qualities; in this sense, there- 
tore, there exists an ether. According to the general theory 
ot Relativity space without ether is unthinkable; for in such 
space there not only would be no propagation of light, but also 
no possibility of existence for standards of space and time 
(measuring-rods and clocks), nor therefore any space-time in- 
tervals in the physical sense. But this ether may not be thought 
of as endowed with the quality characteristic of ponderable 
media, as consisting of parts which may be tracked through time. 
The idea of motion may not be applied to it. 


In the second lecture, entitled ‘‘Geometry and Experi- 
ence,”’ Einstein puts the question: 


How is it possible that mathematics—an a priori product of 
human thought—is admirably appropriate when applied to the 
study of physical objects? 


This is an epistemological problem and raises such ques- 
tions as: How far and with what validity do the concepts 
and conclusions of geometry—considered as a scheme of a 
priori definitions, axioms and postulates—apply to the phy- 
sical world? Or again: Why has that particular scheme 
known as Euclidean geometry been de facto applied to the 
exclusion of alternative schemes, e.g., those conceived by 
Riemann and Gauss? 

Einstein’s answer is paradoxical: 


As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are 
not certain; and as far as they are certain, they do not refer 
to reality. 


But the paradox vanishes if the underlying ambiguity of 
the term “reality’’ be clearly grasped. For example, a tri- 
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angle is a real object, a reality, a thing which the human 
mind does understand, and yet there may be no example of 
it in the external world. We are certain of the properties 
of a triangle, and we are also certain that if a triangle does 
exist in the physical world, our conclusions do apply to it. 
The only uncertain point is the physical as distinguished 
from the real existence of a triangle. The rudiments of 
scholastic philosophy would have saved Einstein from some 
statements which unfortunately mar his philosophical ex- 
planations of Relativity. Yet the essay is stimulating, if only 
for the suggestions thrown out for forming imaginative pic- 
tures of the recent geometrics and their application to the 
existing world. 

The books mentioned so far will help those who have some 
knowledge of the technical problems involved the other 
volumes are intended to satisfy the layman’s demand for an 
intelligible account—as far as this is possible—of the prin- 
ciples involved. Admittedly, this is a difficult task. Yet it 
is clear that, apart from his mathematical equipment, Ein- 
stein must have had some guiding idea. Can this idea be 
stated in ordinary language without the aid of extensive 
mathematical symbolism? Mr. L. Bolton, who has written 
An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity, believes this 
to be possible. In fact, he says that— 


No one can be surprised if he finds the general drift hard 
to grasp. It is nothing but a literal fact that he [the author] found 
it a greater obstacle to a general understanding of the subject 
than the details of the advanced mathematical work. Try as 
he would, the drift eluded him. The main, almost the sole, 
object of the present book is to meet this difficulty, all other 
conditions being subordinate. 


He ascribes his success in winning the “ Eugene Higgins” 
prize—in which some of the competitors were of high stand- 
ing—to the fact that he tried to bring out the general drift, 
left rather vague in Einstein’s own publications. As Mr. 
Bolton’s book is an expansion of his prize-essay, it can be 
recommended very strongly to those desiring a first intro- 
duction to the subject. 

Relativity and Gravitation, edited by Mr. J. Bird, is com- 
posed of excerpts from essays sent up for the prize just men- 
tioned, and its examination will provide a most interesting 
practical exercise in what is the main work of Relativity— 
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that of extracting the statements common to many observers 
with just as many different points of view. The editor is 
one of the staff of the Scientific American, and chap. v., 
entitled “That Parallel Postulate,’’ giving accounts of 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometrics, will be of particu- 
lar interest to the philosopher. It is curious to notice the 
editor’s estimate of Saccheri’s contribution to these subjects. 
He says: “Saccheri, an Italian Jesuit, would have struck 
bottom if he had had a little more imagination.” 

In Relativity and the Universe, Mr. H. Schmidt attempts 
to give an account of Relativity on the lines of Mr. Bolton’s 
work, but adds little or nothing to this latter. On the other 
hand, the last book on our list—A Criticism of Einstein, by 
W.H. V. Reade—is the only book which aims at a critical 
discussion, as distinct from a mere explanation, of the new 
ideas. Unfortunately, Mr. Reade’s criticism seems for the 
most part to beat the air, for it is directed against proposi- 
tions not held by Relativists, either implicitly or explicitly. 

It will be evident that the literature of Relativity is be- 
coming very extensive, but this is only to be expected in 
view of its ever-widening development. The practical veri- 
fication of 1919 of the influence of gravitation on light has 
now been confirmed by the American expedition of 1922, 
and still more surprising is its success when applied to the 
motions of the electrons of hydrogen and ionized helium, as 
worked out by Sommerfeld. On the theoretical side the 
principle has been made more comprehensive by the re- 
searches of Weyl and Eddington, and, still more recently, 
(May, 1923) of Einstein, who has given the outlines of 
a solution which may mark a still further step in advance. 


C. O’HARA. 











TRAVEL-CHIPS 


O publish diaries is most impertinent: yet I ven- 

ture to print a few chips from mine, written while 

abroad in August. And to spend a few days in a 
place, and to return to write a treatise on “things seen and 
heard,” is a great simplicity. Still, that too I venture—at 
least, a page or two, in which opinions are either just my 
own, duly to be distrusted, or, those of trustworthy others, 
carefully checked. 


3. 
ZAGREB: LJUBLJANA. 
Solacia lassa viai. 


Off on Aug. 8, still dazed by Birmingham congress. On 
boat, French monsignore, he too from Birmingham. 
“Amazing how your Catholic organization has improved in 
last 10 years. You, living among it, do not see it. We do.” 
Later, between Laon and Chalons, talk with soldiers in train 
corridor. “I say these things,” I add, “assuming you are 
Catholics.” ‘‘ Vous avez bien raison,” was the grave reply. 
“La foi s’affermit partout; mais il y a guelguechose gui 
cloche encore en France: elle n’a pas pleinement rattrapé 
son 4me. Mais, pour vivre, il faut des principes, et aucun 
ne fait marcher, sinon ceux de la foi.”” This, on the lips of a 
soldier returning from leave to barracks! 

Switzerland. Miirren. To lecture, at request of Sir H. 
Lunn, to school-teachers and clergymen on Jesuits. 
Kindly souls. During those 3 days, fierce exercise, and visits 
to the orthodox waterfalls. The Triimmelbach, spouting 
horizontally through the air after its shattering descent by a 
mountain chimney, has scooped a tiny hollow in the rock it 
has struck for whole millenniums. “Like the effect,” 
growls my companion, “of our charity on Russia.” Among 
these holy mountains and inviolate snows, this waterfall is 
lit up by coloured lamps . . . and at its foot, a mechanical 
jazz-band barks and clangs. Oh well; in this Protestantized 
canton one gets no Catholic smile, no Grass Go/t, no answer 
to Gelobi sei Jesus Christus, from the peasants. Wait for 
the Tyrol, for that. And one can always watch the virginal 
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delicate Staubbach, hanging like Our Lady’s veil down its 
precipice. We stood under it, able to see green masses of 
water overhead, turned just into that veil of exquisite spray 
when it reached us. The “voice of many waters” at night. 
Innumerable, invisible, enormous, yet audible only when you 
listen for it. Saints’ prayers. Mary’s is the enveloping air, 
without which none were heard. 

Goodbye, then, to the lavender-pale rocks, the grey 
glaciers, the shadowy ice, watched from ledges of vivid turf, 
with Fritillary, Tortoiseshell, Apollo, and blue butterflies like 
the wild-flowers come alive. 

All day, to Milan and then Mestre. Had the Church de- 
veloped on political lines, how clearly had its centre been 
Milan—even Ravenna—not grass-grown, dwindling Rome 

. A cigarette given to guard glues him to my side from 
Verona on. “Mussolini? For ever and ever must Italy be 
grateful to him for having put an end to the nightmare of our 
Bolshevik episode. [And this from a railway-man, such 
crowds of whose colleagues had been “axed.” But they all 
said the same.] But—ordine, disciplina, disciplina, ordine 
—ben’ per comminciare, ma non famangiare” . . . Aregu- 
Jar cinematograph of a fellow! He acts the tourists. ‘“‘ The 
English Miss is practical; but the American hard.” He 
struts down the corridor, uttering amazing sounds—no word, 
yet exactly like our northernisms. . 

All night to Trieste. Off at 7 towards the new frontier. 
Desolate uplands; scorched grass pelted with rocks. Little 
trees—oaks, ash. Gradual descent into what looks like 
Derbyshire, then Hampshire, then Sussex. After Zidani- 
Most—Steinbruck that was—the Save accompanies us, a river 
all manner of greens—greener always than the grass; vivid 
jade-green, or an amazing silvery-peacock. Full of brown 
babies and whole families bathing . . . Acres of sun- 
flowers, started during the war for their oil. A world of 
yellow, rich brown, intense green, and peacock blue. 

Zagreb—once Agram, capital of Croatia.1_ Old town, most 
Anthony-Hope-ish; new, a plaster-of-Paris Paris. More 
churches needed. Mestrovic has built a curious mosque-like 
one. Walks with officials of Catholic University groups, 


1 Revised statistics tell me that Catholics are about 80 % in Croatia; 80 % 
in Slavonia; almost 100 % in Slovenia; 73 % in Dalmatia; 30 % in Bosnia— 
this district contains, I am told, 800,000 Orthodox, 630,000 Mohammedans, 
430,000 Catholics, 10,000 Jews, and some Protestants— ; and a small percentage 
in Serbia. There are some 50,000 Uniates in Jugo-Slavia, with a bishop in 
Croatia and a Vicar Apostolic in Bosnia. 
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already known by correspondence and the Pax Romana, and 
others. I realize the “why” of Bishop Strossmayer’s insist- 
ence on the non-opportunism of the Vatican infallibility- 
decision—his folk were simply on edge of schism; any ex- 


cuse seemed likely to serve . . .; and, he wanted the con- 
version of the Serbs. Neither schism nor conversion has 
come about. God guide us. . . . Small school-boy—12? 


—takes us round picture gallery. Astounding quick-silver 
creature. Alludes to Albigenses, Dante, Styx, Vatican, all 
en passant. In Ethnological Museum, I find sheer Myce- 
naean designs—i.e., pre-Greek. Did the Slavs, in this 
remote and mountainous hinterland of Greece, step into the 
shoes of that prehistoric yet still surviving civilization? .. . 
Aug. 17. Nuncio, Mgr. Pellegrinetti, from Belgrade. 
Immense orderly crowd outside 12th century Cathedral, 
marshalled by some 6 policemen. Charming folks. They 
play with sun-blackened babies; sentinels shake hands with 
friends; officers chat with sacristans—and never, save for 
bishops, is distinction of classes observable at concerts, 
plays, lectures. . . . As for the Archbishop’s fortress- 
palace, its courts and stairs will be thronged with pilgrims, 
eating and sleeping. After supper, miracle-play—‘Abra- 
ham’s Sacrifice,’ in Archbishop’s garden. The palace is 
thioned on a crag with winding paths, as the Basilica is 
at Lourdes; the play is acted on three levels—at foot, the 
camp; Sarah, Mater-Dolorosa, and the blazing camp-fire ; 
half-way up, Abraham’s jesting, noisy, attendants, with a 
smaller fire; at the summit, a lonely altar-flame, and the 
tragic patriarch and his son. . . . Admirable inter-shock of 
moods and words, echoes and contrasts, made possible by 
this simultaneity of action. The Eucharistic significance 
broods over all. Music, a strange mingling of Algerian 
modes, Debussy, 7ristan: I presume, really just Croatian. 
18th, Saturday. Church packed at 5. All day, pilgrims 
keep arriving. At 7, to Seminary gardens. Six bishops and 
others give Communion to 3,000 children who then eat bread 
and milk in the Square. Lovely sight—under the sun- 
pierced trees; everywhere the stooping figure, the upturned 
faces, the flake-like falling of the Host. Wonderful dis- 
cipline, due to nuns, school-mistresses, and quite young men. 
Morning, congress-meetings, with especial reference to 
loyalty to Rome. Need of retreats, of instruction, ubiqui- 
tous topics. Lunch chez His Grace. Cardinal Bourne’s 
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visit has left vivid and grateful memories. All most genial: 
full of homage to Oxford, and to Lord Robert Cecil, recog- 
nized as—he at least—truth-telling and a gentleman. Serb 
officers—quite old type: high collars, heel-clicking, bow 
from waist. Unexpected. Civic and government magnates. 
Bishops innumerable; Bosnian clergy with fierce moustaches. 
Happy chance—am placed next Dr. Schmidt, editor of 
Anthropos, who recognizes my card. Enthusiastic about the 
H. Father. ‘He understands our language and he speaks 
it,” cries the anthropologist in ecstasy. The Pope had, by 
a generous gift, made to Fr. Schmidt personally summoned 
to Rome, saved the premier Catholic anthropological bul- 
letin. ‘‘Go to the ‘savages,’ ”’ had said Pius XI. “‘ We must 
read these human documents before they are destroyed.” 
Our University Federation is already sending specialist 
anthropological books, un-purchasable in Austria, to the 
right centres. Later, at “tea,” re-meet Abbé Mourra, of Bor- 
deaux, known through the Féd. des Etudiantes Catholiques 
Frangaises. We plan an all-student international pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes. That night, pilgrims, crucifix or flag borne 
high, singing or saying rosary, troop continuously into 
Zagreb. They spend the night on kerbs, in cellars, in 
churches. Our church has not had less than 3,000 in it all 
day, unshepherded by priest, singing, praying, fondling 
statue or tabernacle, leaving money on inviolable altars, and 
by midnight, there are 8,000 there. I say Mass at 1, taking 
nearly ten minutes to get from crowded sacristy through 
packed church. No disorder. No “revivalism.” Race of 
oak and iron. Communion will be given at two altars from 
midnight to well past midday, to these folk who, on pil- 
grimage, can fast from all food or drink from their frontier 
right out to Lourdes. At 9,30, mass-meeting in Cathedral 
square. Letter from Cardinal Bourne handed in and read. 
Our own minute’s speech, carrying greetings from our 
Universities, Schools, teachers and students, who enjoy a 
Catholic freedom they trust will be allowed to Catholic 
Croats. ... 

That evening, procession of the Blessed Sacrament, from 
4 to 8.30; 12 kilometres traversed; as it grew, it held 
anything up to 100,000 persons. Admirable peasant 
dresses. In the chief square, the Nuncio corisecrates Croatia 
to the Sacred Heart. Final conversations, and large gifts 
of C.T.S. and C.E.G. literature, and display of photos show- 
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ing men’s retreats, a practice the Croats are determined to 
develop or create. 

[Though much happened between, join to this an account 
of the national Slovene congress at Ljubljana, to which we 
returned from Innsbruck, having travelled all Aug. 25, from 
5 a.m., arriving at 11 of the night, much held up by 24 
special trains, and so, unmet.] Rickety cab. Information 
bureau. Cavernous room—priest, old women, and some 
youths. ‘Please we are English.” Loud applause. “ Please 
we are lost.” Joyous peals of laughter. ‘“‘We want the 
Jesuit house.” Oh—asleep long ago. Out of the question. 
“ Hotel, then, please.” Hotels? shut, shut, long ago. “ Well 
—food we must have.” Extreme merriment. Impossible. 
Shut, shut. “‘Come with us,” we said sternly, “and we'll 
show you if it’s shut.’’ Vast youth precariously inserted 
into cab. Off it sways, and pours us out in front of hotel. 
Full? very likely. But shut? by no means. Long eating- 
room, full of aged women, athletes, Franciscans, elegant 
officers, newspaper boys, and bowler-hatted priests. Admir- 
able veal, peas, beer. Patrol town to find room. Do'so, 
by one a.m. At 4, town rumorous with bells and even bands. 
Up. To S.J. church, and, ultimately, Mass. Am told “ dis- 
tinguished guests” are to walk in the great procession, pre- 
ceded by placard announcing provenance. No! I go on 
strike and find window in Bishop’s palace. 9 o’clock. Pro- 
cession from all the villages of Slovenia, seemingly unend- 
ing. Glorious costumes—great use of shot silk for aprons, 
scarves, etc. Skirts of women usually black, but adorn- 
ments of magenta, emerald green, flame-orange—glass bead 
strings to match predominant colour—high linen head- 
dresses, heavily yet gracefully embroidered. Fewer men’s 
costumes than at Zagreb, where farmer boys wore white 
blouses, wide white breeches tucked into top boots, belt, 
and loose red waistcoat heavily embroidered with gold. 
Most of this procession is made up of Orli and Orlice (pro- 
nounce érlitsé) about whom see below: but also guilds, 
ex-pilgrims from Lourdes or Jerusalem, trades-unions. . . . 
The whole town sways with the Slovenian tricolor, and the 
very trams are garlanded with yew. The procession pours 
into the Kongresni trg—¢rg (pronounced just like that! roll 
the 7) means piazza—where the Nuncio says Mass, King in 
his tribune on gospel side. Special police-pass lowers all 
bayonets at our approach. Thence to visit Dr. Erlich, late 
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of Oxford, now of Ljubljana university; and soon after 
dinner to Stadium, where the Orli are to perform. 

In 1908, Bohemia began an athletic and gymnastic group 
called the Sokol, or Hawks. Soon, it took on an anti-re- 
ligious colour. ‘‘ We are 2oth century men, and as such are 
and must be irreligious. The Church is the world-enemy 
because it teaches survival of soul,” etc. Sokol copied in 
Jugo-Slavia, and Serb officialdom tried to force all youths 
to join it, gua nationalist. Hierarchy protests—better, 
creates Catholic Orli, or Eagles. In Slovenia, all the young 
men are athletic—their élite forms the Orli. Girls are Orlice. 
Men’s uniform—grey trousers and coat worn Hussar-dolman- 
like, slung over shoulder; blood-red shirt; small black and 
red cap with eagle’s feather. Girls’, dark blue skirt and 
white sailor blouse, and the feathered cap. Men’s gym 
dress, dark blue trousers, white gym vest, the cap. From 
our dignified tribune, we watch thousands of these do massed 
drill. Colour effect superb—indigo, white, blood-red, 
bronzed arms and necks. Green trees surround the vast 
stadium, violet mountains, and a sky of copper-blue. Was 
thinking—These farmer lads learn their drill after work- 
hours; no wonder that they just fall short of perfection of 
the Guards. But were I watching Guards, I could not say 
—These Guards all have one mind on any ultimate thing. 
These men all have the faith; what sheer mental training 
in that fact!—when my escort said: ‘Conditions of Orel- 
hood are hard. Once drunk, and out you go. At least in 
winter months, all attend fortnightly lectures in dogma or 
moral. And, of course, Sacraments monthly.” Happy land, 
where men are thus trained physically, mentally, spiritually. 
No wonder they look handsome, and alert, and clean-cut. 


Nor that illegitimate births are here so very few. . . . Life! 
Yes, and we return past the cemetery, whose cross-crowned 
gate bears the one sufficient word: Resurrecturis. . . . Such 


a race cannot be killed! 

Supper. Oratorio. I go to sleep with my head all-but 
in the mouth of the loudest trombone. My friend pushes 
me out of the hall lest I be deemed to have insulted the 
national music. . . . In fact, what a day! And next day, 
Mass meeting, at which Cardinal Bourne’s letter is read— 
he quotes St. John: “I write to you, young men (says John, 
that Eagle of the Lord), because you are strong ’”’—and an 
English speech; that night, I lecture in French to University 


rr 
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group on the Church in England. Off home next day, carry- 
ing with us memory of infinite most generous, most high- 
hearted hospitality, and perhaps in particular of a donus 
pastor, the Slovene Mercier, Bishop Jeglic of Ljubljana, who 
during 3 weeks of Lent, in his capital, and while on visi- 
tations, starts hearing confessions at 4, continues till 11, 
when he says Mass, and returns to the confessional from 2 to 


perhaps 5. . . . During Jesuit missions, the fathers invoke 
his aid for this great duty . . . . Conclusions--meant 
rather to be challenged than accepted. . . . Impossibility 


of learning Catholic facts from British press. No rest till 
we get that international press agency. Impossibility of 
seeing Catholic things; imperative need of Catholic cinema. 
Invoke United States. Hope that Catholic Association will 
develop its pilgrimage apostolate, and become a Sir H. Lunn 
or a Cook for organizing cheap trips, instructional, to im- 
portant Catholic centres, and not only to shrines. Deeper— 
the schisms we hear of in Czecho-Slovakia, and were once 
told to fear in “ Jugo-Slavia,” have nothing religious about 
them save so far as slack Catholic practice and ill-instruc- 
tion have made them possible. Else, they are purely 
“nationalist.” “We are at last a nation, and all within our 
frontiers shall be national. Hence, no link with Rome— 
especially since Rome and Austria were, for us, practically 
one thing.” But it has been lately said in France that 
“nationalism” thrives chiefly owing to oppression. The 
writer alluded to that caricature of the sense of nationality 
which is to it as individualism is to individuality, communism 
to community, and so forth. It lives by resisting something 
else, and dies when the opportunity of hating is removed. 
But one should live positively and from within, and be strong 
enough to unite with all else that lives. Undoubtedly 
Serbia, the dominant partner in the tripartite kingdom of 
the Serbs the Slovenes and the Croats, has sought to domineer 
doubly, as dominant, and as Orthodox v. Catholic. Let me 
not be unjust. Serbia has in her many Catholics, though as 
a percentage they may be negligible. They have a terri- 
ble fight even for survival, and are more than just surviving. 
The background of the Belgrade mission gave every excuse 
for the Servians to think that Catholics were exponents of an 
Austria-Hungary policy, and only just before the war was 
a concordat brought into being. Now that has all to be 
done over again, and is being done. Hence it would be 
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almos: as unadvisable to make a list of the benevolent actions 
of the Government towards Serb Catholics as to make one 
of its injustices attempted even if not carried out against, 
say those Catholics, startling as they have been, and violent 
as is the financial discrimination, even now, in favour of the 
Orthodox clergy. For us, it is better to own frankly that 
admirable as is the faith and the organization of Catholic 
Slovenia, the organization and instruction of Croatia are not 
yet good. The people, I kept hearing, are a golden folk: 
you could do anything with them. But their piety cannot 
outlast this generation unaided. The aid is being given. 
The work of University students and other laymen, in this 
department, is fine. In prosperous, and therefore slack, 
Slavonia, Catholic organization is even weaker. In Serbia 
itself, the minority of Catholics has the desperate problem 
of mixed marriages. The Orthodox marry Catholic girls 
almost by preference; as Catholics, these girls have prac- 
tically sealed thereby their fate. Apostacies solely to get 
Serb Orthodox favour are not unfrequent even among Catho- 
lics of other races. Catholic education is almost impossible, 
for lack of teachers. Field for devoted nuns, illimitable. 
The Belgrade church, with its 3 priests, has to cope with a 
parish of 13,000 souls, and seats 250. . . . Let us then 
look by preference, not at the contradictory policy of suc- 
cessive Serb governments, but at the difficulties, and even 
the shortcomings, of our Catholic brethren yonder; yet even 
so, fasten attention to that by which they live—their vital 
centres, and come where possible to the rescue. The 
Federation of our Catholic societies in the British Univer- 
sities has mapped out so far as possible the whole of Jugo- 
Slavia and sends Catholic literature in English—amazing 
how our tongue is read, and our notions valued,—to all of 
them, especially Tablet, Universe, Month, I.U.M., Pax, 
Blackfriars, and some U.S.A. literature. But C.T.S. 
material will be invaluable for translation, and we look for- 
ward to lantern lectures when from the component states we 


shall have collected films to make slides of.1 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(To be continued.) 


1 While correcting my proofs, I summon up courage. I should like C.T.S. 
1924 subscriptions fram someone who sees the point of this, on behalf of 
Ljubljana (Slovenia), Zagreb (Croatia), Sarajevo (Bosnia), Belgrade (Serbia), 
and I should not at all mind others for Nish and Sklopjie (Uskub) in Serbia 
and Makarsha in Dalmatia.—C.C.M. 





THE WOES OF THE RICH 


“ The little more——and how much it is!"—2rowning. 


T HE Elderly Gentleman’s wife felt nervous as she 
- and her husband entered the Grand Breakfast Salon, 
which is aptly described in the Official Guide to The 
Hotei Splendido as—**An overwhelming @ppartement in which 
the noblest features of Early Renaissance Art have been taste- 
fully combined with the majestic simplicity of the Goth, the 
whole ‘/out-ensemble being relieved by no fewer than fifty 
Panzini! panels depicting some of the more intriguing episodes 
in ancient Mythology.” It was not the latter which made her 
nervous, but the knowledge that her husband was attached 
to certain other things, not often found away from his home— 
such as kindly service, fresh food, old wine, comfortable beds, 
water that is hot but not boiling, a library, a lawn, and the 
scent of roses. She also knew that her husband was hungry. 
Travelling home from Paris, they were breaking the 
journey for a couple of days in order that the Elderly Gentle- 
man might consult his stockbrokers. Last night, on arriving 
at the Station Hotel, which was full, he had been advised to 
try the Splendido. This trifling hitch was entirely due to 
his lack of foresight in not wiring beforehand, but as he had 
explained to his wife, Christmas was approaching, anyone 
who had a home must naturally wish to return to it at this 
time, and there was no reason why he should not have ex- 
pected to find all the hotels more or less empty. As his wife 
never argued there was no discussion, and by good fortune 

they had arrived just in time to book the last vacant room. 
Although it was only the 15th of December, the man- 
agement had completed the arrangements for Christmas Eve. 
With commendable forethought a special licence had been 
secured, so that the Olympic Ballroom, the Cabaret, the Jazz 
Grill, and the American Bar would remain open all night. 
And already the hotel, with the exception of the servants’ 
quarters, was decorated from top to bottom with Mistletoe, 
supplied by Cecile Cosmo, Ltd. In these details the ex- 
quisite taste of the management was apparent to the cog- 
noscenti, There was nothing in the decorations to offend 
1 Bisco Panzini. Born 1870 in Vilna. The great pre-cubist painter. Died 


on the 17th March, 1895, in Paris, where he was guillotined for the murder 
of a woman whom he had robbed. Ars longa, vita brevis. 
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the religious susceptibilities of any human being, of any race, 
or any creed. To one and all the advent of the Merry Season 
was heralded by the festive Mistletoe, and its former associa- 
tion with one of the many religions of antiquity was not 
likely to be recalled, or if remembered, to be resented. There 
was no holly; for the holly-tree has sharp edged leaves, and 
blood red berries around which strange legends still linger 
in Western Europe. But these thoughts were not in the mind 
of the Elderly Gentleman, who was merely seeking breakfast. 

Two footmen guided the guests to a centre table, at which 
were two chairs and behind each was a young waiter. The 
guests being seated, the footmen bowed low. One said 
“Thank you, Sir,”’ and the other said “ Thank you, Madame.” 
After that they withdrew, and a bustling middle-aged waiter 
flicked an imaginary speck of dust off the tablecloth with his 
serviette, saying with great good humour, “Good morning, 
Sir. Good morning, Mi Lady. You have arrived. Is it not 
so? Yes?” The idiom was foreign but the accent was Cock- 
ney, for he was born and educated in the vicinity of Balham. 
By his side appeared a page, bearing a silver tray on which 
lay a bunch of Parma Violets. The waiter placed the violets 
on the table by the lady’s left hand, bowed, and said— 

“With Mr. Bokum Weiert’s respectful compliments.” 

The Elderly Gentleman looked at his wife—‘‘ Who’s 
Bokum Weiert?” 

“*T’ve no idea, my dear, but they’re beautiful violets.” 

“If you will permit me to explain, Sir,” said the waiter, 
“Mr. Bokum Weiert is the Manager.” 

“Very kind of him.” 

“Yes, Sir, and he'd be very grateful if he might have your 
opinion on a Corona, after breakfast,—one of a new con- 
signment from South America, Sir.” 

“Well, I’m...,’° and the Elderly Gentleman made a 
gurgling noise. It was well that he had not breakfasted, 
because for a moment there hovered over him the Shadow of 
Death called Apoplexy. After a pause he muttered un- 
graciously “I don’t smoke.”’ That was a palpable, aye worse, 
an olfactory lie, for the aroma of tobacco was about him. Then 
he added, rather sharply, “* Waiter, let us have breakfast at 
once.” 

“As you command, Sir,” said the waiter, and behind him 
stood his two assistants, each holding in his left hand a 
large open loose-leaf notebook, with card index attachments, 
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and in his right a poised silver-mounted stylo pen. “ As you 
see, Sir,’ continued the waiter, “ your esteemed commands 
will be taken down in duplicate, one copy being for your 
retention, so that no possible error or dispute can arise in 
the order. Now shall we begin with a little fruit—apples, 
nuts, strawberries, grapefruit, oranges, raspberries, pine- 
apple, pears, mangoes, peaches, green figs, apricots, medlars, 
plums, quinces, melons, greengages, nectarines, cherries, 
lemons, gooseberries, limes, blackberries, pomegranates, 
brambles, logan-berries, or a portion of stewed rhubarb? 
If I may say so, Sir, the hotel gardener tells me that the 
mangoes are very luscious this morning.” 

“No, no,” said the Elderly Gentleman, shaking his head. 
He was puzzled over many things. How did the man remem- 
ber all these fruits? And in December? No matter. The 
fellow was trying to be civil. He must give him a decent 
tip. But the manager must be a curious sort of bird. Great 
impudence about that cigar. 

“No fruit,” dictated the waiter. 

““One moment, please.” 

“At your service, Sir.” 

“Is there not a Menu from which we could choose?” 

“I’m sorry, Sir, but you see no card is large enough to 
contain our list of Viands. There is no food in the world, Sir, 
that cannot be ordered at the Splendido.” 

‘Very remarkable. Could I have a cup of coffee?” 

“With pleasure, Sir,—Java, Mocca, Spanish, French, 
Italian, Turkish, or Egyptian?” 

“ French.” 

“Thank you, Sir. White or black?” 

“ White.” 

“Any saccharine, Sir?” 

“ No.” 

“And with or without sugar, Sir?” 

“ With.” 

“Thank you, Sir. Cane, Beet, or Demerara: granulated, 
castor, or cubes?” 

“Lump sugar.” 

“Thank you, Sir. And you, Madam?” 

“The same, please.” 

“Two Special French Coffee, white, cane cubes,” dictated 
the waiter. 

““And shall we say some toasted oats and honey, roast 
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barley and syrup, shredded wheat with buttered sauce, or 
grilled corn and clotted cream, or perhaps a little...” 

“You haven’t any porridge, I suppose?” 

“We shall make it, Sir, in ten minutes.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,”’ cried he with great decision. 

“As you please, Sir. Now, what about a little fish—cod, 
haddock, hake, halibut, plaice, flounder, skate, turbot, red 
mullet, sole, whiting, scallops, grey mullet, prawns, herring, 
mackerel, sea trout, salmon, bloater, eels in aspic, crab, 
lobster, or a portion of fish pie?’’ 

The guest was about to ask whether there were any kippers, 
when the waiter whispered confidentially in his ear——‘* Mr. 
Bokum Weiert asked me to present his compliments, Sir, and 
to tell you that he commends the Red Mullet this morning. 
He says it’s fresh from the nets.” 

The other nodded his head slowly, and then said very 
quietly—*‘ Waiter, will you give my compliments to Mr. 
Bokun: Weiert and tell him to betake himself and his Red 
Mullet to Hades.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

‘“‘And what’s more we have been sitting here for twenty 
minutes by that clock, and there’s not a particle of food on 
the table, not even a roll and butter.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir, but it is quite impossible to 
execute an order before it is given. As soon as you have 
favoured me with your commands, Sir, there are six trained 
men in readiness to execute the order at once. One roll one 
butter for you, Sir. And for you, Madame?” 

“Oh, exactly the same, please,” said the lady. 

““ One roll, one butter, for Madame.” 

‘““Look here, waiter. Why not bring a dozen rolls and a 
pound of fresh butter, and leave it on the table like a Chris- 
tian? Are you afraid that the food will be stolen?”’ 

“My dear,” interposed his wife, “ please don’t lose your 
temper.” 

“Temper indeed,” said her husband, “ what I want to know 
is what we’re paying for.”’ 

The waiter smiled sweetly, too sweetly perhaps, and mur- 
mured—‘“ I hope you pay for civility, Sir.” 

To most of the guests at the Splendido this remark might 
have been made with impunity. It would have cowed the 
majority, including the well-dressed, over-educated, and 
underbred woman at the next table. But under no circum- 
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stances should it ever have been addressed to this particular 
Elderly Gentleman. Fortunately, owing to slight deafness, 
due to an old ofitis media in the left ear, he failed to under- 
stand perfectly what the waiter had said, and merely 
answered— 

“I dislike servility.” 

The waiter bowed. ‘‘ Now, Sir, would you care for a por- 
tion of chicken, duckling, fowl, goose, pigeon, turkey, lark, 
veal, partridge, ptarmigan, buzzard, snipe, woodcock, wid- 
geon, grouse, cold beef, lamb, mutton, ham, buck venison, 
or steak and kidney pie? The ptarmigan is very nice this 
morning, Sir.” 

“Stop. Stop, my man. I tell you I’m starving. I’m hun- 
gry. I want to eat, e-a-t, eat. This kind of lecture about 
food makes me simply desperate. Fetch me bacon and egg 
at once, and some bread. Also for the lady.” 

“Thank you, Sir. Will you have bacon and egg, or egg 
and bacon?” : 

“ What-is-the-difference?” His voice was very calm and 
even. 

“Pardon me, Sir, there is a great difference. With bacon 
and egg both are cooked the same. With egg and bacon the 
egg gets preferential treatment, that is to say, Sir, it may be 
poached or —” 

But the Elderly Gentleman was on his feet. His face was 
purple, and in a moment of passion, the curves of age were 
obliterated. He stood up, a fine figure of a man, and every 
portion of glass in the room rang to the long harmonics in his 
shout—“ The - egg - gets - WHAT!” 

In anticipation of blows being received, the waiter and 
his two assistants retreated to the nearest table. ‘ 

“There was no incivility, Sir.” It was all the man could 
say. He realized that things were now out of control, and 
that within a few moments abler minds than his would take 
the situation in hand. He was responsible to his superiors, 
and his conscience was clear. There had been no incivility. 
None. Man and boy, he had lived under the iron rule— 
“Every act of incivility to be reported to the Management. 
Postage refunded.” He had once even bowed to a miserable 
wretch who asked for the stamps in advance. Never had 
he forgotten the motto of the Splendido—“ No incivility to 
a guest, whatever be the provocation.” Many things had 
he suffered from rich men who pretended to be poor, and 
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from poor men who pretended to be rich. Yet he had re- 
mained faithful to his creed—‘‘ The customer is always right.” 
And he could recall with pride the night when Reuben 
Baumblumenhiemer, the drunken millionaire, had, with art- 
ful cunning, stuck a fork into the hand that fed him. “And 
what did you do,” the Manager had asked at the staff enquiry. 
“IT showed no incivility, Sir,’ was the reply. ‘Good boy,” 
said the Manager, ‘“‘ Rube will pay for this—oh, yes—a lot of 
money.” And so indeed it was, because Reuben Baumblu- 
menhiemer, despite his failings, was well related. Of all 
these things this waiter was wont to think in moments of 
peril. 

“* No incivility!’’ shouted the Elderly Gentleman. 

“There was no incivility, Sir,” doggedly repeated the 
waiter. He was obviously playing for time. 

Under the complex conditions of modern life it is possible 
for any fanatic or criminal, by sudden action, unforeseen, to 
paralyse the wheels of Progress and so disturb the amenities 
of Society—but only for an instant. Just as the microscopic 
Paramecium, the humble denizen of our wayside ponds, 
ejects an irritant particle from its protoplasm, so we, its 
descendants, consign the offender to a madhouse or a gaol, 
as soon as the irritation of his presence is perceived by the 
brain of our social organism. Such are the great facts of 
Evolution. The Splendido was prepared to deal with every 
emergency that might arise, and no circumstance, however 
unpleasant, was ever permitted to disturb the comfort of 
guests. In other words, the hotel had its own police. That 
domestic detail would not have been divulged here but for 
the necessity of a true narrative, and it is only fair to add that 
a more unobtrusive body of men never existed. Their pres- 
ence was not apparent to any guest, not even to those who 
had been in trouble before. Indeed, there was nothing to re- 
mind anyone of previous misfortune, because only the more 
sersitive of the less fortunate guests would be likely to reflect 
that the Splendido belonged to one of the two great classes 
of institutions in the modern world where men and women 
are known, not by name, but by numbers. 

The Splendido has good right to be proud of its staff. As 
soon as the uproar began, the Head Waiter had signalled 
to the plain clothes detective, detailed there for duty, and 
already the room was full of waiters, two or three standing 
by each table to protect the guests. In a far corner one 
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of the Hotel Nurses was rendering first-aid to an old lady who 
was crying piteously—** His voice has made me deaf”: and 
her lamentations increased in volume as the gentle nurse 
increased the illusion by deftly plugging the injured ears 
with cotton wool. But neither the sufferings of the aged, 
nor the bringing down of grey hair, will move the heart of 
an angry man. Once more the Elderly Gentleman shouted, 
and once again came the calm reply of the waiter that there 
had been no incivility. 

At that moment the great swing doors of the Grand Break- 
fast Salon opened, and all eyes were turned on the distin- 
guished alien, Bokum Weiert, Manajero Absoluto of the 
Splendido. His great physique, easy grace of movement, 
full lips, crisp curly hair and somewhat dark complexion, 
were inherited from a West Indian father, but the soft 
startled eyes and fine aquiline nose were the legacy of a 
Levantine mother. 

He, entering, said quietly to the Head Waiter—“ Vell, vot 
vos it about all for, Yas—No?”’ 

Amidst those hundreds of people the Elderly Gentleman 
was alone insensible to the fact that he was now surrounded 
by the forces of civilization. ‘“* No incivility!”’ he yelled with 
the physical strength of mental weakness. “ No incivility!” 
and his fist struck the table a blow so great that its rever- 
berations smashed a finger bowl into atoms. “ No incivility! 
I call it an outrage—an outrage on Humanity.” With that he 
strode out of the room, followed by his wife—whom all pitied. 
The waiters stood well aside to let him pass, and Bokum 
Weiert himself showed his contempt by turning his back and 
leaving the room rapidly. Without let or hindrance, bag or 
baggage, hat or coat, the Elderly Gentleman and his wife 
passed into the street. On the kerb stood a miserable street- 
vendor, offering matches. ‘‘ Spare us a tanner, Guv’nor,” he 
whispered hoarsely. ‘“‘ Had no breakfast to-day, s’elp me.” 

‘Neither have I, s’elp me,’’ cried the Elderly Gentleman, 
his sense of humour suddenly awakened. “Here y’are, 
friend. My dear’’—to his relieved wife—* since the coffee- 
stalls are closed, let’s get our hats and find a Lyons’. Some- 
thing from the counter, I think.’’ 


HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 








DIVINE CHARITY 


ATHOLIC theologians are pretty well agreed in 
distinguishing two kinds of love, the love of Desire 


and the love of Benevolence. The love of Desire is 
that love which we may have for a thing, or even for a person, 
regarded simply as a source of well-being to ourselves. 
There is nothing unselfish about such love, but neither is 
there necessarily anything in it to be ashamed of; it may 
be perfectly reasonable as far as it goes. Whether its object 
be a thing or a person, the personal well-being for the sake 
of which it is desired, may either be derived immediately 
from this object, or the latter may be merely a means for 
attaining to some other object which itself immediately 
ministers to our well-being. Thus a person may be said 
to love money with the love of Desire; but this will be, we 
may suppose, because money is a means of obtaining other 
things, such as good music, which are desired as immedi- 
ately bringing satisfaction to ourselves. When an object 
thus immediately contributes to our well-being, and is 
accordingly loved with the love of Desire, it may be said ina 
certain sense to be loved for its own sake inasmuch as it is 
not desired merely as a means for obtaining something else ; 
however, although it is loved for its own sake in this sense, 
it is still desired because of the good we derive from it for 
ourselves; nothing of a more unselfish nature is implied in 
the phrase for its own sake, we ourselves still remaining 
the subject whose well-being is being aimed at. It might 
almost be thought that such love as this we have described 
for person or thing, in which our own well-being is the end 
in view, hardly deserves to be called love at all, or that, at 
any rate, it is nothing more than love for self; but the 
forms of ordinary speech must not be disregarded, and we 
certainly do speak of loving money or good music, and even, 
though perhaps less commonly, of loving a good singer or 
a brilliant conversationalist. Revelation assures us that our 
own supreme and final happiness and well-being is to be 
derived immediately from God, from God beheld face to 
face, and from the love that will flow into and fill our hearts 
in consequence of that glorious vision; and knowing this as 
we do by faith, it is but reasonable and right that we should 
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desire God, love Him with the love of Desire for the sake of 
this happiness that is to come to us from the possession of 
Him by sight and union. God then is the supreme and final 
object of our love of Desire, and such love is admitted by 
theologians to be the necessary condition, if not a constitu- 
tive part, of the act of the theological virtue of Hope. 

So much for the love of Desire; we pass now to the other 
kind of love, the love of Benevolence. In what has been 
already said, we find a sure basis for the understanding of 
this second and higher kind of love. For whenever we have 
the love of Desire for person or thing, we have the love 
of Benevolence for ourselves. What is Benevolence but the 
wishing well to somebody, and, in desiring something for the 
sake of our own well-being, are we not at the same time 
wishing well to ourselves? Such love of Benevolence for 
self is a necessary and fundamental disposition of will to- 
wards self in the case of every rational being. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is not confined to ourselves; it can extend 
to others, and it is undoubtedly matter of experience that not 
only can it extend to others, but it can be exercised towards 
others even in greater measure than towards self, even to 
the extent of seeming to be entirely expended on others, to 
the disregard, if not the exclusion, of all self-interest. How 
is this experience to be explained? How is it that this love 
of Benevolence, which seems to turn naturally and primarily 
to self, can be extended beyond self, and even belong in 
greater measure to another than to self? We shall answer 
this question best by making the love of Benevolence which 
we unquestionably have for ourselves, the starting point of 
our explanation. Certainly everyone has it for self, desiring 
for self well-being, perfection, happiness. To this love of 
Benevolence for self, all other love of Benevolence is, as it 
were, added on; it is an extension of self-love: it is be- 
cause another is in some way joined on to ourselves that we 
include that other in the love we have for ourselves. The 
love of Benevolence for another seems to require as its neces- 
sary condition, that the good that belongs to the other should 
in some way be ours also, that we should participate in the 
other’s good, that this good in which both participate should 
result from the mingling of another’s activity with our own; 
and if that other is the source of all our good, if all that 
we are and have and do in some way flows from that other, 
if that other is in a most true sense more to us than we are 
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to ourselves, nay, our all in all, then indeed it is natural 
that the other should be included in the love we have for 
ourselves, should be loved more than we love ourselves, that 
the proportion of our love of Benevolence reserved for our- 
selves should be to that which we bestow on that other as unity 
is to a number indefinitely great. Wherever the love of 
Benevolence that we naturally have for ourselves extends 
itself so as to include others also, it is because we form 
under some aspect a part of a whole which includes the rest, 
and it is natural for the part to love the whole of which it 
is part, and on which as the whole its own welfare depends. 
So far as it is a part, the part has no use or meaning except 
in the whole; its true function is to love the whole better 
than itself, at least so far as that good is concerned which 
it only enjoys in virtue of its union with the whole. As an 
illustration of this natural instinct—only an illustration, inas- 
much as there are not two separate beings concerned—St. 
Thomas likes to adduce the example of the natural living 
body. The hand, he says, naturally flies up, and exposes 
itself to injury, in order to protect the body; it may be said 
to love the body by a kind of natural instinct more than it 
loves itself. Its own welfare is so bound up with the wel- 
fare of the body that it instinctively prefers the welfare of 
the whole body to its own, and the whole body is more to 
it than it is to itself. 

A useful, and for some purposes, a better illustration, in 
which the parts of the whole are independent beings and 
individuals, may be found in the case of a football team. 
In this case, the good in which all the members participate 
is the success of the team as such, and to this good all like- 
wise contribute. This participation in a common good 
serves as a foundation for a certain love of Benevolence on 
the part of each member towards the team as a whole and 
towards each member of it. Each should wish well to every 
other no less than he does to himself, and to the team as a 
whole even more than he does to himself. There may well 
spring up a certain tendency to wish the others well even 
in other respects, but at least in respect of this common good, 
the success, that is, of the team, each wishes it for all, and 
wishes it for the whole of which he forms part even more 
than for himself individually; so that a right-minded 
individual is prepared to sacrifice individual success and 
distinction to the success and honour of the whole body. 
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Again St. Thomas elucidates the point we are engaged 
upon by another favourite illustration, that, namely, of the 
State, the political unit, and especially by the case in which 
the political unit is the city. Here all are united to form a 
whole; the good of the whole is the good of each, and is, 
we may suppose, brought about by each in his own degree. 
The common good, therefore, in which all participate and 
to which all contribute, is the prosperity of the State, the 
highest temporal well-being; and it may be said that no 
other temporal good can be enjoyed in the way that becomes 
a man, except in relation and subordination to the common 
good of a man’s country. Hence the love of Benevolence 
which he has for himself, so far as it desires all temporal 
good for himself, becomes merged and reaches its perfec- 
tion in the love of country; he loves country more than him- 
self, more than himself, at any rate, so far as any temporal 
good is concerned; and the good citizen is prepared to 
sacrifice himself, to sacrifice life itself and thus all tem- 
poral good for the sake of the common temporal good of 
which country stands as the embodiment. And if there is 
a single man with whose rule the good of the State is bound 
up, if the good of each as a citizen is dependent on and 
flowing from this one man, then the good citizen will lay 
down life gladly for this one man, his country’s ruler. There 
are two ways, says St. Thomas, in which a man may love 
the good of an earthly country; the one in order that this 
good may be enjoyed by himself, the other that it may be 
maintained and preserved. To love the good of the State 
that it may be possessed and enjoyed does not make a man 
a good citizen, for in this way even a despot loves the good 
of a State in order that he may lord it over all; and this 
is to love himself rather than the State, for he is coveting 
this good for himself and not for the State. But to love 
the good of the State with a view of maintaining and de- 
fending this good, this is truly to love the State and makes 
the perfect citizen; inasmuch as some, for the sake of main- 
taining and augmenting the good of the State, expose them- 
selves to danger of death and make light of their own 
personal advantage. So writes the angelic Doctor. 

Having thus made clear the distinction between the love 
of Desire and the love of Benevolence, and having shown 
how the latter comes to be extended from self to others, 
and the underlying condition for the possibility of this ex- 
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tension, we pass on to consider the love of friendship. All 
friendship supposes the love of Benevolence, but not all love 
of Benevolence implies friendship. The members of a foot- 
ball team are not necessarily friends, nor is a man my friend 
because he is a fellow-citizen. As it is participation in a 
common good that conditions the love of Benevolence, so 
this kind of love varies in character with the character of 
the common good in which there exists this participation. 
This common good may be of various kinds: what is the 
kind which underlies the love of Benevolence which is proper 
to friendship? Friendship supposes that the common good 
in which friends participate is precisely that of mutual com- 
panionship, a united life, the happiness of intimate mutual 
intercourse. Each is admitted into all that makes up the 
inner life of the other, the inward joys, the spiritual bless- 
ings, the intimate thoughts and sentiments and movements 
of the soul. And this mutual participation is not only in 
inward joys and blessings, but inasmuch as friendship can 
only be realized in its true nature between the good and 
virtuous, each shares the other’s sorrows and anxieties also. 
These too have their place in the inward harmony that is 
ever vibrating from heart to heart where friendship exists. 
It is this inward harmony that constitutes, we may say, the 
goodness of each, the perfect-agreeableness of each—good- 
ness being that which agrees—and to this goodness of each 
in which the other shares, all the qualities of heart and mind 
contribute their due proportion. 

We are now close up to the act of Divine Charity, the 
nature of which we are investigating. For it is precisely 
to such participation in His own inner life and happiness, 
to a share in all that makes up the exquisite harmony of the 
Divine Essence, to a companionship in His own Beatitude, 
to the sweet experience of His infinite goodness, that God 
admits us in this life imperfectly by grace, and in the next 
as perfectly as each is capable by glory. Divine Charity 
is nothing but the love of Benevolence founded upon this 
participation in a common Beatitude, a Beatitude common 
so far as ever there can be anything common to the Infinite 
and the finite, to ourselves and God; and because this is 
its foundation, because it is a participation on the part of 
ourselves with God in this and nothing short of this, in the 
inner harmony of God’s own life, this mutual love of Bene- 
volence of God for us and of us for God is rightly called 
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friendship. Therefore Charity is a love of friendship for 
God, that is, a love of Benevolence founded on the fact that 
God has admitted us to share His own proper life; and this 
He has done by making Himself the direct supernatural 
object of our Beatitude. If it is said, as it is by St. Thomas 
himself, that by Charity God is loved as the object of our 
Beatitude, the meaning is not that He is loved precisely 
and formally as bringing happiness to us; such love would 
be the love of Desire, and concerns the virtue of Hope. It 
rather means that God is loved for His own sake, for that 
which He is in Himself, as the absolute good; but not pre- 
cisely because He is powerful in Himself, or wise in Himself, 
but because He is in Himself that most perfect Beatitude, 
that most exquisite harmony, that infinite goodness, in which 
He permits us to share in a supernatural way. All his per- 
fections, all his activities, whether as One in essence or 
Three in persons, all combine to make up this goodness, 
this blessedness, which is Himself. A friend is loved, not 
exactly because he is wise or powerful, but because of that 
intimacy, so to say, of self with self, the perfect interaction 
of all his attributes and qualities which make up the heart 
of the man, and in which we are privileged to participate. 
This then being the good, the common good, in which we 
participate, we cannot but desire every increase, every per- 
fection to that common good, to God as the object of Beati- 
tude. It is God’s, nay, it is God Himself, but it is ours 
also; His in its very essence, ours by supernatural participa- 
tion. We desire it to be maintained and increased in every 
possible way; we desire its diffusion, its manifestation, its 
glorification; the diffusion, the manifestation, the glorifica- 
tion of God Himself, but of God as being formally the 
object of eternal Beatitude to Himself and to us. It is this 
that makes God so delightful, so amiable, so lovable, this 
life of bliss which is the life and bliss of all that heavenly 
city of which He is Himself the highest and complete good. 
As compared with that, all mere natural participation in 
God’s perfections seems to fade into insignificance, so trans- 
cendental in every way is the supernatural participation 
granted us by grace and glory in God’s own life. Thus, 
too, it becomes evident that the proper home of Charity is 
Heaven, its true reign is in eternity. It is there and then 
that it must attain its perfection, so far as it ‘wishes well to, 
and would fain glorify to the utmost that Divine Beatitude 
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which is God. We shall there by Charity rejoice in it wher- 
ever it is to be found, loving it in God and so God in Him- 
self first and above all, and each of the Blessed in it and 
for it after God. 

It will be useful now to express in somewhat more 
scientific language the truths that have been set forth in 
general terms. Catholic theology, then, in discussing the 
virtues, distinguishes their material object and their formal 
motive. Thus God is the primary material object of all 
three theological virtues; that is to say, God is the primary 
materia) object of Faith, inasmuch as the primary truths 
which I accept by Faith are concerned with God; He is the 
primary material object of Hope, inasmuch as I am hoping 
primarily for God, to possess Him for all eternity; He is 
the primary material object of Charity inasmuch as it is God 
I love, God to whom I wish well, God whom I desire to have 
every internal perfection and every possible external honour 
and glory. But while all these virtues thus have the same 
God for their primary material object, they differ as to the 
particular aspect of God that supplies the distinguishing 
motive of each, they differ as to their formal motive. If I 
ask what it is in God that makes me believe what I do be- 
lieve about Him, I answer that it is His authority as a witness 
to these truths; if I ask what it is in Him that makes me 
hope to possess Him, I answer that it is His all-powerful 
helping hand held out to enable me to attain to the posses- 
sion of Him, and which He has promised shall not fail me. 
But under what aspect is He the object of my benevolential 
love in the virtue of Charity? It is under the aspect of 
perfect and infinite goodness in Himself, of that perfect 
interior harmony of His whole being which constitutes His 
own essential happiness, in which He enables his intellec- 
tual creatures to share in a supernatural way. It is this, 
as we may call it, Beatitude of God, or God under the aspect 
of this Beatitude, which we rejoice in and love for its own 
sake, and desire to see extended and glorified for its own 
sake in every possible way. And how is it extended and 
glorified but precisely by being shared? In what does its 
extension and glorification consist except precisely in those 
very activities of the creature which constitute a participa- 
tion in it? And so the formal motive of Charity is pre- 
cisely that in God which is glorified in that eternal 
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Beatitude which is diffused throughout the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, in a word, the Divine Goodness itself. 

If such then is the formal motive of Charity, if it is God 
precisely under this aspect that moves us to love Him, it is 
easy to see to what further material objects Charity will 
extend. It will extend after God to all those in whom this 
aspect of God can be reflected and glorified. By Charity 
we shall love all those who do or can ever come to participate 
in God’s Beatitude. We cannot love God without also lov- 
ing them for His sake; it is a true love of them, inasmuch as 
we wish them the highest good of which they are capable; 
it is a true love of them for God’s sake, because the good 
we desire for them is none other but the diffusion and glori- 
fication of God’s own infinite goodness. It is the only true 
love of our neighbour, for it is the only love that rests on a 
true knowledge of what constitutes our neighbour’s perfec- 
tion and happiness, and of the relations of these to the 
source of all perfection and happiness. Faith has its 
secondary material object in all those truths which are not 
directly about God, but which have been revealed in order 
to form the due complement of what has been revealed 
directly about God; Hope has its secondary material object 
in all those spiritual and material blessings which we hope 
for as means for attaining to God; Charity has its secondary 
material object in all those creatures of God, in whom some 
supernatural reflection of God’s own Beatitude can be found. 

An endeavour to show how one or two objections to the 
doctrine set forth may be met will throw some further light 
on the subject. And first, it has been said that Charity is 
a love of friendship, and friendship, we know, is something 
mutual; but how can there be this mutual relation of friend- 
ship between God and the creature, between whom there can 
be no such equality as friendship supposes. To this objec- 
tion the Catholic doctrine of the supernatural order furnishes 
the solution. Of course we know that when we say that 
through Charity there is true friendship between God and 
the creature, there cannot be the equality that exists between 
those who are of the same nature. Nevertheless, the Holy 
Spirit teaches us to give the name of friendship to the union 
that exists between God and the creature in whom Divine 
Charity reigns, because by the supernatural gift of grace, 
and above all, by the Beatific Vision in which the super- 
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natural order culminates, the creature is admitted to a share 
in the Divine life, to take his place at that heavenly banquet 
of which the Blessed Eucharist is the pledge. 

Again, it is objected that friendship supposes that the 
friend is loved for his own sake; whereas God cannot love 
the creature for the creature’s sake, but only for the sake 
of His own infinite, uncreated goodness: that is to say, the 
good which God desires the creature to have can only be 
that of manifesting and glorifying His own infinite good- 
ness, His own perfect, harmonious life, can only therefore be 
a good which is rather one that belongs to God than to the 
creature, one that is desirable rather in its relation to God 
than as perfecting the creature. But, on the other hand, 
God’s love of Benevolence for the creature is directed en- 
tirely to the gain and advantage of the creature; it is the 
latter, and the latter only, that is benefited and perfected 
in any intrinsic way. It is true that this intrinsic perfection 
of the creature must necessarily consist in adding something 
to the extrinsic glory of God, and in this sense must have 
God for its final end, must be, as we may say, for God’s 
sake: and certainly this aspect of the creature’s perfection 
by which it glorifies God is a higher aspect than that by 
which it benefits the creature. This, indeed, is in the nature 
of things, and does not interfere with God’s love being truly 
a love of Benevolence; for this love wills the good of the 
creature in the only way in which it can truly be perfected; 
it truly loves the creature, but in subordination to the love 
of Him who must be loved primarily and above all. It must 
be laid down, as St. Bonaventure says, that of all created 
things the more noble end is that of giving glory to God, of 
manifesting the Divine goodness rather than that of the 
creature’s own advantage. For, as is evident, all things hath 
the Lord wrought for His own sake, but not for His own 
utility or on account of His own need: therefore for His 
own glory. Not, I say, to augment His own gloriousness, 
but to manifest and communicate His glory, in the mani- 
festation and participation of which consists the highest 
advantage of the creature, viz., its own glorification and 
Beatitude. 

One further remark and this paper is concluded. We 
have seen that the love of Benevolence supposes the pos- 
session and enjoyment of some common good by the person 
who loves and the object of his love. But this common good 
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is of such a special nature in the case of friendship that the 
love of Benevolence which pertains to friendship has quali- 
ties peculiarly its own, and in comparison with all other 
Benevolence seems alone to merit to be called love: or, at all 
events, this love deserves a special name to distinguish it 
from all other love of Benevolence. And yet there does not 
seem to be any such special word in our language, such as 
is supplied perhaps in Latin by the word dilectio. Founded, 
as it is, upon a participation in a common life, in that 
sharing of friend with friend of the heart’s inmost converse, 
of all the best and purest intercourse of self with self, it im- 
plies a certain mutual penetration of the soul, a true oneness 
of affection and will, so that the one who thus loves is urged 
to act in everything in accordance with the demands and 
desires of the one who is so loved, to put on, as it were, 
the very person of the other in regard to all that concerns 
him. This is the transforming power of the love of friend- 
ship, the piercing effect of love, the fusion or melting of 
heart with heart. These are the effects of the love of friend- 
ship, and in the case of Divine Charity they attain their full- 
est and highest realization. For it is an act that unites the 
soul with God, transforms it without loss of its own proper 
nature and individuality into God, carries it out of itself 
to find its rest in the heart and bosom of God. For God is 
Charity, and he who abides in Charity abides in God and 
God in him. (I Jo. iv. 16.) 
CHARLES BLOUNT. 








THE MEDIAEVAL PARDONER'’ 


O one who has taken any pains to study the subject 

can hesitate to admit that the dispensing of Indul- 

gences as it was carried into practice in the later 

Middle Ages was attended with many grave abuses. The 
main source of the trouble can be stated in two words, viz., 
the granting of spiritual favours for money. The money, 
of course, was not, strictly speaking, looked upon as the price 
of the favour. Even simple folk understood quite well that 
the giving of an alms for charitable objects, such as the 
housing of the poor, or church-building, or even for purposes 
of public utility like the construction of bridges or roads, 
was just as much a good work as the recital of long prayers 
or the going on pilgrimage to a distant shrine. There could 
be no objection in principle to the system which left bishops 
free to concede a certain commutation of penance to all 
sinners who with sorrow of heart and devout intent took part 
in any of these pious undertakings. If only the collection 
of the alms could have been so organized as to dispense with 
agents and intermediaries, the source of innumerable scan- 
dals would have been removed. But the difficulty lay pre- 
cisely there. At the present day, if a bazaar or a lottery 
is got up for pious purposes, the event is made known to all 
concerned by printed posters, by advertisements in the news- 
papers, or by circulars and handbills. Moreover, the con- 
tributions invited are to a large extent sent by post. But 
in the Middle Ages none of these means was available. 
The multiplication of placards which could be posted in 
every hamlet among a rural population much more thinly 
scattered over a wide area than we have any idea of now was 
impossible. Moreover, even if the placards could have been 
provided by hand-written sheets, the bulk of the population 
could not read. There were, of course, no newspapers, and 
practically speaking, no postal service, much less such handy 
means of transmitting money as postal orders or cheques. 
It is easy enough to inveigh against the methods by which the 
medizval promoters of charitable undertakings courted pub- 
licity, but it is not so easy to suggest other methods which 
* Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter vom Ursprunge bis zur Mitte des 
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would have been less open to abuse than those actually 
adopted. Agents had to be engaged who would travel from 
place to place, and I venture to say that at no time in the 
world’s history would it have been easy to find a body of 
reliable men to undertake casual work of this kind. Then, 
as now, the best type of citizen settled down to some per- 
manent employment. We know sufficient of the guild 
organizations of the Middle Ages to be aware that the great 
majority of those who practised the various handicrafts lived 
under a code of rules which was quite surprisingly strict. 
The clerics again, who were of good repute, were easily pro- 
moted to priests’ orders and obtained benefices, or at least 
chantries. It was as a rule the more unsatisfactory type of such 
gentry, the rolling-stones and the ne’er-do-weels, who offered 
their services to roam the country and to collect from village 
to village the offerings of those who brought their contribu- 
tions in view of the Indulgence which the Roman Pontiff 
or the Ordinary of the diocese had attached to the giving 
of alms for some definite pious purpose. 

An Anglican controversialist, in a passage which I shall 
have occasion to quote later on, has denounced these “‘par- 
doners” or gu@stuarit as “a professional class,” and has 
implied that they were sustained and encouraged by un- 
scrupulous prelates who benefited by and connived at their 
malpractices. Of course there is a sense in which we can 
speak even of mendicants or begging-letter writers as a pro- 
fessional class, but if it is suggested that the pardoners were 
in any sense trained for this work or were uniformly rogues 
and imposters, one may reasonably ask for proof of so sweep- 
ing an inference. To begin with, all those who followed a 
recognized avocation in the Middle Ages had their guilds and 
confraternities. There was even a guild of paternosterers, 
the people who manufactured and sold rosary beads. But I 
have never heard of a guild of pardoners. Certainly these 
preachers of Indulgences bore a bad reputation. Their 
frauds and extortions and loose morals were the theme of 
satirists in the literature of every country of Europe; but 
one might almost say the same of lawyers as a class or of the 
medical practitioners of the age of Moliére. It would by 
no means necessarily follow that all pardoners were scoun- 
drels because, in the bulk, they were denounced for profanity, 
fraud and scandals of every kind. Even if there were many 
honest pardoners, it was not in the least likely that any 
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chronicler would go out of his way to mention the fact. That 
there were enough unscrupulous people in the business to 
give the whole tribe a bad name cannot admit of doubt. 

What commonly happened was this. When a church was 
to be built or restored, or when a new house of the Knights 
Hospitallers, or of some other Order of mercy, was to be 
founded, or when contributions were wanted for the upkeep 
of any charitable establishment, instead of getting up a 
bazaar, or a concert, or a ball, or a newspaper appeal, as 
would be done nowadays, a grant of Indulgence was applied 
for, either from the bishop of the diocese, or from the Pope, 
to obtain a certain remission of penance for all who, in the 
consecrated phrase of the time, might “ lend a helping hand” 
(forrexerint manus adjutrices) to the pious work in contem- 
plation. When the official document conceding this favour 
had been received, the question arose as to how the grant of 
Indulgence could be made most widely known and how the 
alms might be collected which would be forthcoming in 
response to the appeal. Agents were engaged to perambulate 
the country, and the charge was laid upon them of publish- 
ing the Indulgence, soliciting contributions and transmitting 
to the charity concerned the sums of money offered by the 
Faithful. 

It is unfortunately only too certain that in numberless in- 
stances little or no care was taken in the selection of these 
agents. The temptation, no doubt, must have been strong 
to look only to the pecuniary success of the appeal, and so 
long as the money came in satisfactorily, the authorites were 
loath to scrutinize too narrowly the methods employed by 
their deputies. It would seem that these were rarely priests,? 
though they preached and delivered addresses in the 
churches, assuring the credulous people, so the satirists de- 
clare, that they had power to bestow absolution, seemingly 
without even the pretence of confession to any priest. 
Whether this preposterous claim really was made by many 
of them in practice it is difficult to determine. The mere 
fact that Langland or Chaucer do not scruple to say so tells 
us very little, for the humour of satirists is often largely 
founded on exaggerations which no contemporary would take 

* A scheme for the Reformation of ecclesiastical abuses, submitted to Henry V. 
by the University of Oxford in 1414, expresses horror at the fact that the par- 
doners who professed to offer plenary absolution to all delinquents were often 
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quite seriously. Anyway, we read in Piers Plowman—I 
borrow Miss Kate Warren’s convenient modern English ren- 
dering of an archaic text which might embarrass the average 
reader: 


A Pardoner was preaching there as if he were a priest; he 
brought forth a bull with the bishop’s seals, and said that he 
himself could absolve them of falseness in fasting and of broken 
vows. Laymen believed him well and liked his words, and they 
came up kneeling to kiss his bulls. He thrust his brevet in their 
faces and bleared their eyes, and gained rings and brooches by 
his charter. Thus they give their gold to keep gluttons, and 
put their faith in such worthless tellows, who follow lechery. 
If the bishop were holy and worth both his ears, his seal would 
never be sent to deceive people so. But it is not about [/.e., 
against} the bishop that the knave preacheth, but the parish 
priest and he divide the silver which the poor folk of the parish 
ought to have but for them. 


The picture thus drawn is dark enough in all conscience, 
but Chaucer, and Wyclif and the censors of morals in France, 
Italy, Germany and Spain, express themselves in similar 
terms and with even more abundance of detail. Chaucer’s 
description in the Canterbury Tales of this type of gues- 
tuarius, with his wallet “brim-full of pardon come from 
Rome all hot,’’ not to speak of the fantastic relics he car- 
ried which were mostly “pigges bones,” is familiar to 
everyone: 

Upon a day he gat him more moneye 

Than that the person [parish priest] gat in monthes tweye. 
And thus, with feyned flaterye and japes, 

He made the person and the people his apes. 


In the description he gives of his own manner of preach- 
ing, the Pardoner towards the end of his tale invites con- 
tributions of money or else silver brooches, spoons and rings, 
and proclaims to those who bring such gifts— 

Your name I entre heere in my rolle anon, 
Into the blisse of hevene shal ye gon; 

I yow assoile, by myn heigh power, 

Yow that wol offre, as clene and eek as cleer 
As ye were born. 

Dr. G. G. Coulton, writing, as he reminds us, of the thir- 
teenth century, “ when the system of Indulgences was com- 
paratively new, and far from that colossal pardon-traffic 


* The Pardoner’s Tale, ll. 583—587. 
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which shocked Luther,”’ quotes the great Franciscan preacher, 
Berthold of Ratisbon: 


Fie, penny-preacher (P/ennig-prediger), murderer of man- 
kind! ... Thou promisest so much pardon for a single penny 
or half-penny, that many thousands trust thee and dream they 
have atoned for all their sins with a penny or half-penny, as thou 
pratest to them. So they will never repent but go hence to hell 
and are lost for ever. ... Thou hast murdered true penitence 
amongst us. 


Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, in the second volume of his admir- 
able Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, also cites this 
and other passages from Berthold, but he goes on to point 
out that it was only against the spurious Indulgences of un- 
scrupulous pardoners that the preacher’s indignation was 
directed. Berthold has no word of condemnation for the 
genuine Indulgences which were granted as the Church’s law 
required upon condition of true contrition and purpose of 
amendment. On the contrary, he blames those who were 
slow to profit by the Indulgences which it was open to them 
to gain,? and, what is most noteworthy of all, Berthold was 
himself employed in association with the great Dominican, 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, in preaching a crusading Indul- 
gence proclaimed by Pope Urban IV.$ 

The fact of the matter is that for nearly three centuries 
before Luther, the strongest censures of ecclesiastical 
authority, as we learn from the decrees of Councils and 
Synods, and from the episcopal registers in England and 
elsewhere, had been directed against the notorious malprac- 
tices of the guestuarii. It is upon these very sources that Dr. 
H. C. Lea, in his History of Confession and Indulgences, has 
chiefly based his indictment of the whole system.‘ He argues 
that this legislation was not followed up by effective action, 
and that the Holy See and the bishops as a class were not in 
earnest. This is surely an unsafe kind of inference. It may 
well be that the only effective remedy against drunkenness 
is to be found in Prohibition. But it would be preposter- 
ous to argue that because the Governments of all civilized 
States, for 1900 years and more, have hesitated to adopt 


t Mediaval Studies, A Revivalist (ed. 1915), p. 24. 
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this extreme measure, they have only been half-hearted in 
their denunciation of alcoholic excess and are to be regarded 
as conniving at the evil. The Church, no doubt, took three 
hundred years before she finally decided to forbid absolutely 
the employment of gue@stuarit, but it is very intelligible that 
she should have been reluctant to abandon what was in itself 
a perfectly innocent means of attracting contributions for 
pious purposes merely because the cupidity of human nature 
introduced endless abuses into the working of the system. 
When Wyclif and other assailants of the papacy sought to 
throw the responsibility upon the Holy See and accused the 
Popes of “ deceiving the people by the grant of many thou- 
sand years of pardon” and of sending their agents “ with 
stolen bulls and false relics, granting more years of pardon 
than come before doomsday for giving of worldly chattels 
to rich places where there is no need,’’! they made state- 
ments which are demonstrably false. It is easy for anyone 
interested in the subject to look up the actual terms of these 
privileges, as they may be found, for example, in the series 
of Calendars of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland issued by the Record Commis- 
sioners. Let me take, almost at random, an instance from 
the most recently published of these volumes, in which a 
papal grant is summarized belonging to the year 1460. Mr. 
Twemlow’s abstract runs as follows: 


To all Christ's faithful who shall see the present letters. Re- 
laxation in perpetuity (the pope having learned that the parish 
church of St. Peter without the walls of Calais in the diocese of 
Térouane, which was formerly, by reason of the wars and other 
mistortunes with which in times past those parts were afflicted, 
burned by fire and utterly destroyed, has been begun to be re- 
built and repaired, together with a chapel of St. Mary therein, 
for whose completion and conservation, inasmuch as it is without 
yearly rents, the help of the faithful is the more opportune; 
and desiring that the said church and chapel should be thus 
completed and conserved, and furnished with books, chalices and 
other ecclesiastical ornaments) of four years and four quarantines 
to penitents [this implies contrition] as often as they visit the said 
chapel on the feasts of the Assumption, Nativity, Conception, 
Purification and Annunciation of St. Mary the Virgin, from the 
first to the second vespers, and give alms tor the completion 
and conservation of the said chapel and church, and for their 


. The English Works of Wyclif (E.E.T.S.), Ed. F. D. Matthew, pp. 150 
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fabric, and for the purchase and provision of the said books 
and other ornaments, or bequeath or give anything in their wills 
or otherwise. The pope's will is that if at any other time of 
the year, without the said feasts, anything be given, bequeathed 
or contributed for the aforesaid purpose, it shall be wholly con- 
verted to and for the said fabric, without anybody’s licence being 
required. 


Without pretending to have gone systematically through 
the whole series of Calendars, I have no hesitation in saying 
that this is a fair illustration of the usual type of papal grant 
of Indulgence, except that the relaxation of penance is gener- 
ally less in amount. Take, for example, in affectionate re- 
membrance of Chaucer’s Prioresse, who might have been a 
school-girl at the time, the following: 

Relaxation of a year and forty days of enjoined penance to 
penitents who on the four principal feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
visit the church of the thirty nuns of Stratford atte Bow, who are 
now suffering from poverty.? 


The grant was conceded by Innocent VI. in 1354, rather 
more than a century before that last quoted. Wyclif him- 
self at this date was between 30 and 40 years old and was 
still peacefully teaching at Oxford. 

In view of the data thus available, I venture to affirm 
that the extravagances of which the satirists complain were 
hardly in any case traceable to any authentic papal privilege. 
The scandals which they denounced were due to the un- 
scrupulous impudence of the individual pardoner. As 
already suggested, the class of men who offered themselves 
for this rather precarious employment must almost inevitably 
have been shifty and unsettled. They had everything to gain 
by extracting every penny they could from credulous rustics 
to whom they addressed their appeal, while it is constantly 
charged against them, first that they defrauded their em- 
ployers and lived riotously and scandalously upon the pro- 
ceeds of their gué/e, and, secondly, that they often made the 
parish priests their accomplices and shared the spoils with 
them in return for their connivance. In any case, the records 
of modern organizations to collect funds for philanthropic 
purposes are not so immaculate that we can pretend to be 
surprised that in an age when credulity was widespread, com- 


* Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers (Ed. Twemlow), Vol. XI., 
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munications difficult, and publicity—such as that now afforded 
by the Press—non-existent, many rogues should have fattened 
upon the proceeds of their trickery. There have always 
been Bottomleys at every period of history. 

On the other hand, no one who takes note of the countless 
enactments on the subject which Dr. Paulus has studiously 
collected from Mansi’s Concilia, and similar sources, can 
maintain that ecclesiastical authority winked at the scanda- 
lous irregularities of the pardoners and looked on with in- 
difference. Confining himself to the period from 1215 to 
1350, more than sixty such decrees are enumerated by 
Paulus, all of which aimed at repressing the malpractices 
of the guestuarii. Let us take for an illustration an enact- 
ment of the important Provincial Council of Mainz in 1261: 


Seeing [says the Archbishop] that serious scandals have con- 
stantly attended the employment of money-collecting preachers, 
We, with the approbation of the Council, strictly forbid such men 
to be admitted into the churches. The clergy, moreover, who 
admit them are to be suspended from their functions and bene- 
fices until satisfaction has been made for their offence. If it 
should happen that a Bishop directs for some case of necessity 
that preachers of this sort are to be received, they must not 
in any case, when they move from village to village, be allowed 
to have the bells rung, or to exhibit relics, or to preach in the 
churches. Rather let the parish priests in their stead make 
known the reason of their coming, and explain briefly to the 
people the letters of the Bishop of the diocese, without which 
letters they must not be admitted. 

And because a multitude of impostors declare that they are 
furnished with letters of the Apostolic See and with warrants 
from other prelates, this holy Council has decreed that such 
pretenders, whatever be the writings they carry with them, are 
not to be admitted by the clergy or other ecclesiastical persons 
into the churches, or into their houses, unless first their letters 
have been carefully inspected by the Bishop of the diocese, 
if he be accessible, or otherwise by the Chapter of the cathedral 
church, and unless they are furnished with attestations to this 
effect from the Bishop or the Chapter. This precaution is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that the genuineness or the spurious- 
ness of such letters cannot easily be pronounced upon by simple 
priests. Further, if any ecclesiastical person shall receive such 
applicants without these formalities, he is to be suspended with- 
out further sentence (i~so jure) from his functions and bene- 
fices for three years, while further penalties are to be imposed 
according to the judgment of his superiors. We have also de- 
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cided to add, by the authority of the present Council, that if such 
people presume to press their demands without the said testi- 
monial letters, the parishioners of the towns and villages where 
they present themselves must not hesitate to apprehend them 
with all their belongings by means of the secular courts, sup- 
posing that other means of detaining them cannot be found, 
in order that they may be brought up for judgment before the 
Diocesan or the Archdeacon. 


There are a number of English enactments of Councils 
and Bishops which speak in the same sense, such, for exam- 
ple, as that of the famous Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, who in 1340 directed his Archdeacons and their 
officers to arrest all pardoners who presumed to dispense 
Indulgences in the diocese without submitting their papers 
to him, and he required further that all the money and pro- 
perty found in the possession of such offenders should be con- 
fiscated until he himself decided what should be done with 
it.2 It would be easy to multiply quotations, but surely we 
may conclude that this reiterated legislation was not all a 
vain pretence. The authorities really wished to put down 
these evil practices, but the connivance of some unworthy 
members of the parochial clergy, the want of concerted action 
in the different dioceses and the audacity of the pardoners 
and their abettors always stood in the way of complete 
success. No doubt such decrees as those just quoted pro- 
duced a beneficial effect for a time, but the watchfulness 
of the authorities relaxed and the abuses crept in again.® 
Probably the very indignation with which they were de- 
nounced has created a somewhat exaggerated impression of 
the extent of the evil. 

None the less, we must not overlook the very frank state- 
ments which are found in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, when at last that august assembly in the year 1563 
enacted that the granting of Indulgences for the collection 
of alms should be absolutely and finally put an end to. In 
Session XXI., De Reformatione, chap. ix., the Fathers pro- 
nounce that: 


Whereas many remedies, heretofore applied by divers coun- 
cils in their day, as well by that of Lateran and of Lyons, as by 
that of Vienne, against the wicked abuse of quezstors of alms 


* Mansi, Concilia, xxiii., p. 1102. 
2 Registrum Dunelmense (Ed. Hardy), III., p. 326. 
3 Cf. Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de la Réjorme (1909), II., p. 260. 
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(guestores, i.e., pardoners), have become in later times useless ; 
yea rather the depravity of such is to the great scandal and 
complaint of all the faithful, found daily so to increase the more, 
as there seems to be no longer any hope left of their amendment ; 
(the Synod) ordains that, in all parts of Christendom soever, 
their name and use be utterly abolished; nor shall they be 
allowed in any wise to exercise any such office; notwithstanding 
any privileges granted to any churches, monasteries, hospitals, 
pious places, or to any persons of whatsoever degree, estate 
and dignity, or any customs, even though immemorial. As re- 
gards the Indulgences, or other spiritual graces, of which the 
faithful of Christ ought not on this account to be deprived, It 
decrees that they are henceforth to be published to the people 
at the due times, by the Ordinaries of the places, aided by two 
members of the Chapter; to whom also power is given to gather 
faithfully the alms, and the succours of charity which are offered 
them, without their receiving any remuneration whatever; that 
so all men may understand that these heavenly treasures of the 
Church are administered, not for gain, but for godliness.’ 


Furthermore, in the final session (XXV.), the Council, 
after pronouncing that “ the use of Indulgences for the Chris- 


tian people is most salutary” (maxime salutarem), declares 
that: 


Being desirous that the abuses which have crept therein, and 
by occasion of which this honourable name of Indulgences is 
blasphemed by heretics, be amended and corrected, It ordains 
generally by this decree that all evil gains for the obtaining 
thereof—whence a most prolific source of abuses amongst the 
Christian people has been derived—be wholly abolished.® 


Other abuses “which have proceeded from superstition, 
ignorance, irreverence,”’ etc., are left to be corrected by the 
wise discretion of the Bishops and Provincial Synods. 

While, however, I do not in any way desire to extenuate 
the force of this language, I cannot agree that the situation in 
the later Middle Ages is fairly summed up by the statement, 
already referred to, of a recent Anglican controversialist that 
“the sale of Indulgences regarded as magically effective 
apart from morality, had been for several centuries the occu- 
pation of a professional class.""* To speak of the pardoners 
as “a professional class” is a misleading phrase which in- 

* J. Waterworth, Canons and Decrees of the Council of T rent, p. 151. 

* Ibid. p. 258. 


3 The Congress Books: No. 15, English Catholicism and the See of Rome, 
by Frederic Hood, p. 6. 
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sinuates a formal recognition by ecclesiastical authority of 
the status of these fraudulent agents which was certainly 
never accorded them. Neither is there any evidence that 
“Indulgences were regarded as magically effective apart 
from morality’’ by any but the most ignorant peasantry, if 
even by them. The devotional life of the people at large 
was not touched. The instruction as to the absolute need of 
contrition and the purpose of amendment is made perfectly 
clear in the discourses of all the popular preachers whose ser- 
mons have been preserved to us, as well as in the innumer- 
able manuals of devotion to which such writers as John 
Janssen, E. Michael, Dr. Paulus and Cardinal Gasquet rightly 
appeal. Even the very simple and ignorant were probably 
only half-persuaded by the palaver of the more unscrupu- 
lous type of guestuarii. They regarded them as spiritual 
cheap-Jacks, the quality of whose wares was not entirely to 
be trusted. An impudent and amusing rogue, like Chaucer’s 
Pardoner, will often coax a coin from the pockets of those 
who do not in reality take him at all seriously. They feel 
that he has earned at least a trifle by the entertainment which 
he has afforded them. When our critics can show that the 
moral standards of the people as revealed in the domestic 
correspondence of such layfolk as the Pastons, the Plumptons, 
the Stonors and the Celys, were perverted by their unrea- 
soning trust in pardons and pardoners, or when they can pro- 
duce evidence that sober and God-fearing men like Lynd- 
wode, Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, condemned the 
Indulgence system on the ground that it was “ magically 
effective apart from morality," we shall be more ready to 
believe than we are now that the repudiation of Roman 
authority in England by the Reformers was not without 


justification. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 











A VISION OF ST. PATRICK 
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AT was aware that he had misbehaved. No one should 
P=: away from camp, and his doing so might, at any 

moment, as he could not help knowing, cause his mother 
to miss him and become anxious. His father was constitution- 
ally averse from falling into nervous dreads, and by no means 
apt to imagine perils gratuitously. All the same if he had 
conceived any fears on Pat’s account he would have been 
quite as much disturbed as his wife. Of grizzlies he had no 
fear, being sure there were none within many miles: he had 
no reason to believe that the Mormons were any nearer, and 
if he had it would not have occurred to him that they would 
care to kidnap Pat: Norah would have been different, though, 
not a beauty. 

Of all Indians the ex-frontier farmer had a rooted sus- 
picion. He had suffered too much from their neighbourhood 
in past years to trust them, and would never have waited for 
_ a definite reason for misdoing on their part before mentally 
accusing them of transgression. They would not, it is true, 
have ventured on abduction of his boy from the camp, or so 
he thought: but Pat’s wonderful hair, like red gold, did 
suggest the horrible word “ scalp,” and if a defenceless boy 
got among them Jim Gorman would not “put it beyond ”’ 
them to do anything. 

Meanwhile Pat had no idea that even his easy going father 
was upset about him. Pat was not even aware that he had 
yet been missed at all. The genesis of iis exodus, if so bar- 
barous a phrase can be forgiven, had been very simple, due 
rather to childishness than naughtiness. Of course since the 
party had been upon the prairies there had been innumerable 
prairie dogs to be seen, and Pat's fancy for the queer little 
beasts had been growing and growing till it had become a 
mania. 

The reader, learned in Natural History, need not be in- 
formed that these quaint animals are not dogs at all, but a 
species of large rodents, cousins of the Marmot of Europe, 
nicknamed prairie dogs by reason of the barking yelp they 
utter continually. Vast numbers of them inhabit the prairies 
and plateau regions of that region of North America which 
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gradually tilts itself up till it becomes the Mesa and the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. In some states their numbers 
are estimated by millions. 

Pat had often gazed with delight and longing at their 
‘ villages,” convinced of their amiability and eagerly de- 
sirous to become the personal proprietor of some of them. 
He drew no sinister inferences from their supposed associa- 
tion with rattlesnakes and owls. If rattlesnakes are often 
found in their burrows it does not follow that they are invited 
or welcome guests: Pat concluded (charitably as regards the 
prairie dogs, if not so charitably as regards the rattlesnakes) 
that the latters’ presence was probably uninvited and due to 
motives far from indicative of sympathy and friendship be- 
tween the horrid reptile and the jolly little quadruped. A 
plump, defenceless prairie dog would provide only too 
tempting and easy a meal for his unbidden and undesired 
guest, as he would for a greedy and unscrupulous owl. 

All Pat knew was that the prairie dogs were pleasant- 
looking, queer and amusing in their manners, with shrewd 
but amiable little faces, and gentle, if shy and timid, de- 
meanour. If they were apt to fly at his own approach and dis- 
appear like lightning into their burrows (with which certain 
plots of prairie were entirely mined) it did not argue con- 
sciousness of demerit, but only a general doubtfulness of 
human intentions grounded on sad and long experience. 

“I wish,” thought Pat, “ they knew I didn’t want to kill 
or hurt them, only to play with them and stroke them.” But 
they didn’t and though he would often see ever so many of 
them, standing up on the tops of the small mounds raised 
near the doors of their sandy homes, with their hands held 
up before them in a funny attitude of supplication, and 
though they would often seem to watch with more of curiosity 
than alarm, either indulging in a volley of small barkings 
that could frighten nobody, or even (more rarely) keeping 
entire silence as if awaiting events and ready to be convinced 
of the absence of menace on Pat’s part, yet he had never been 
successful in getting at all near them: just as he would flatter 
himself that he was on the point of doing so, if he turned his 
back for a moment, he would, on looking again, find that not 
one of all the scores just now visible, remained: all had 
slipped out of sight into their convenient refuges. ‘“ And 
yet,” thought Pat reproachfully, “ they may have just rushed 
into the jaws of a rattlesnake or the claws and beak of a nasty 
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owl.” However often Pat had failed in getting near his 
funny little friends it made no difference to his wish: on the 
contrary he only grew more and more wistfully eager to catch 
a prairie dog and teach it to be fond of him. If he could 
catch a young one he did not doubt that he could convince 
the little creature of his good intentions and suitability as a 
foster-parent. And he still hoped that to catch a baby prairie 
dog might be possible: of such babies there must be countless 
thousands, and he saw no reason why among them there 
should not be some as prone as himself to unlicensed wander- 
ings from the parental neighbourhood. Nor was it to be 
supposed that such delinquents would have all the parental 
cleverness in avoiding capture, or all the hopeless rapidity of 
flight. In case, for instance, of his own unlooked for arrival 
on the scene, just when a prairie dog child became aware 
of having strayed disobediently, Pat conceived it probable 
that the conscious-flurried juvenile would skurry away from 
home and shelter instead of taking the right turn, in which 
case Pat hoped he might “ run ” the delinquent to some point 
where he himself might overtake and capture him. A scheme 
so based on youthful misconduct ought not, Pat felt, to suc- 
ceed: yet I fear he hoped for its success. A naughty young 
prairie dog thus captured by himself would at all events 
be saved from a horrible end in the jaws of a rattlesnake or 
the beak and claws of an owl: which, if realized, ought to 
console even the bereaved parents of the juvenile delinquent. 

On this particular day, Pat, wandering already too near 
perhaps to the utmost verge of the encampment, discerned 
not far off a large and populous village of prairie dogs. 
He must go a little afield to study it. The village covered 
a gentle rise in the prairie, and that rise was skirted, on one 
side, by a long depression, almost resembling a ditch, not 
honey-combed by prairie-dog-holes, but, on the contrary, 
hard and smooth, being in fact a sort of shallow gully, worn 
by some temporary rush of water, on occasion of the torren- 
tial rain of some thunderstorm; the rain ended and the water 
drained away, the sun had baked the clay into something 
like the hardness of rock. It was by this ditch or low gulf 
that Pat hoped to get nearer than he had yet ever done to 
a prairie dog village. And so he did. But what was his 
triumph when, abreast of the “village” he beheld a whole 
family of the queer creatures ahead of him, not in the vil- 
lage, but clearly out on a pleasure-trip. Like other mothers 
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on similar occasions, the prairie dog mother was strongly 
of opinion that the whole party should keep together: but 
her family was not any more scrupulously observant of this 
wholesome rule than some human families in like circum- 
stances. Wilfulness and curiosity caused some of the young- 
sters to straggle and loiter or prosecute inquiries leading 
away from their parents’ side. 

Just when this tendency was creating most marked dis- 
pleasure in the prairie dog mother’s prudent mind she be- 
came aware of Pat’s swift, though unobtrusive approach. 
With a brief yelp of caution (and perhaps anger), meaning 
maybe, “ There! What did I tell you?” she hustled up the 
bank that quite steeply lined the ditch on its right—as she 
and Pat were progressing. That was the direct way home 
to her village. 

On the other side the bank was much less steep, indeed 
there was hardly any bank, the level of the prairie being 
there much nearer that of the shallow line of depression we 
have called the ditch. 

The prairie pups (if so a prairie dog’s children may 
be called) happened to have their round noses turned that 
way, not homewards to the right, but towards the much less 
steep bank on the left: and at their mother’s expostulation, 
some of them rushed forward, in the direction they were 
already taking, instead of turning sharply to breast the steep 
bank (at this point so hollowed as to “cave” over) in their 
mother’s wake. 

Insubordination (my tale seems, at this point, lamentably 
to lose the thread of its moral) appeared to pay: up the 
easier incline the wilful youngsters slipped quite easily, and 
disappeared over the top in flight across the prairie. All 
except one: that one becoming guiltily conscious of the 
absence of its parent and legitimate leader, hesitated half 
way up the incline, and, meaning to look back in search 
of her, rolled over backwards: only to see the young human 
running terribly swiftly to the spot. Faithful too late to 
conscientious impulse, the small delinquent, now hustled out 
of all circumspection, and wildly alarmed, made a scramb- 
ling dash at the steeper bank beyond whose summit its 
mother had disappeared. It was a valiant effort: but we 
have remarked that on this side the clay had been so car- 
ried off by the rush of water, when the “ditch” was made, 
that here the bank near the top was “caved” and quite at 
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the top was caved, and shelved over. It was at the very 
place of this projection that the much hustled young prairie 
dog had blindly dashed. It fell back and rolled down again, 
now yelping nervously. 

Pat had gained the very spot, and he was not backward 
in making a swoop upon his prey: and though he missed 
it, it only escaped his clutch to make another scrambling 
attempt at the same point. It got to the “shelve,” but could 
get no farther, and seeing a shallow scoop in the clay, hustled 
into it. But there its doom (if doom it were to fall into the 
hands of so gentle a captor) was sealed. Cowering close 
and panting, it could not see Pat, but Pat could very plainly 
see the infant prairie dog: and very soon he had it, clutched 
in his soft, loose cap of home-spun cloth. 

It scratched with less amiability than Pat’s high opinion 
of prairie dogs had prepared him for, and but for the thick- 
ness of the home-spun it might have shown that it could 
bite pretty sharply. As it was its teeth barely penetrated 
the cloth, and Pat cared nothing for that slight pricking. 
He was much too triumphant to care. He had, indeed, 
something else to think of. 

A dry rattling noise that he now heard for the first time 
sounded only too near his face: and out of a hole in the 
bank two eyes were peering at him with an evil very cold 
glare. 

Of all snakes the boy had an instinctive horror—even of 
snakes he had been assured were harmless: and of the rattle- 
snake he had been taught to have a dread, based not on 
superstition but on general experience, and million-times 
reported legend. His prize had heard the rattle and seemed 
as little pleased as himself. The little panting creature 
ceased struggling and scratching and nestled in under his 
arm with no present eagerness for escape, as if conscious 
that Pat was likely to prove a safer neighbour than the rattle- 
snake. 

This delighted Pat, and he uttered soothing sounds and 
soft assurances of protection, though he did not neglect to 
start to his feet without delay, nor to quit the spot with some 
precipitation. 

From the distance of a few feet he then proceeded to 
“rock” the snake, with so creditable an aim as to cause the 
reptile to decide on regarding the episode as closed and 
make haste off. Accordingly he slid over the top of the 
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bank and made hurriedly away in the direction of the prairie 
dog village, where he soon went to earth in one of those 
innocent homes where he was likely to be but a graceless 
visitor. 

As for Pat, having secured so long-desired a prize, he 
began to think of return, and moved homeward (if that can 
be said of one who really had no more stable a home than a 
tent likely soon to be taken down). By retracing the course 
of what we have called the ditch he would be likely to get 
to the “nooning” encampment, and that course he followed 
till the ditch forked, another of precisely the same charac- 
ter branching off from it. At that forking of the way Pat 
became aware of Colonel Force, riding more or less in his 
direction, though not apparently conscious of his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Master Pat, with past experience of the Colonel’s accom- 
plishment as a scolder, was not desirous of meeting him, and 
turned northward, 7.e., to his own right down the other ditch 
in a direction likely to bring him to the course of the river. 
Walking quickly, as he always did, Pat found himself in 
less than ten minutes nearing the end of his ditch, and per- 
ceived that it ended on the top of the river-bank. From the 
point at which the boy was standing the ditch ran, though 
not steeply, downhill to the river, and up the path. Heading 
directly for himself, came a procession of three figures— 
for a figure need not necessarily be that of a biped. These 
three were not bipeds. In front marched a buffalo cow 
closely attended by (or if you like herself attending) a calf 
about half-grown. Behind them came an elderly bull who 
was by no means in an amiable temper, and (if Pat’s im- 
pression were correct) with some excuse for his ill-humour, 
for Pat, from the huge creature’s mode of progression, de- 
cided that the beast had been wounded—whether quite 
recently or not the boy was not prairie-wise enough to guess 
with any precision: but perhaps not many hours earlier. One 
thing Pat did feel sure of: the wound, whenever received, 
was not mortal. It caused the old bull to limp, and might 
very likely be in his shoulder: but there was nothing in that 
limp to suggest that the angry creature was near the end 
of his strength and would presently roll over dead. On the 
contrary, Pat was sure that there was plenty of fight left 
in the beast, and at any moment he expected to see him 
break from his limping waddle into a fierce charge up the 
hill. 
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Had Pat been properly armed he would probably, being 
rash and adventurous, have welcomed this encounter, though 
having no experience he could have no skill in buffalo-hunt- 
ing. He carried, however, no firearms, either rifle or pistol: 
and he had heard enough to believe that a wounded buffalo- 
bull would prove a very awkward creature for even an armed 
intruder to meet in a narrow way. Whether the presence 
of the cow and her calf made for or against himself he did 
not feel at all sure, but the bull being angry on his account 
Pat was disposed to think that he would be in a humour of 
more spiteful aggression with dependent members of his 
family there to claim his protection and rely upon his valour. 

Whether in any case Pat’s first idea would have been 
mere escape I cannot say: but simply to escape seemed out 
of the question. The ditch was deeper here than it had 
been, and it was also perfectly straight now. The cow 
buffalo, looking ahead, had caught sight of the boy and 
showed it by a toss of her head and a short low of protest, 
as if she had no present desire to introduce her calf to the 
personal acquaintance of mankind. I have described the 
animal’s cry as a “low,”’ merely because cow-talk is commonly 
so called: but it was really more like a surly growl. The 
sound she gave was at once accepted by her shaggy spouse 
as a signal: the bull paused one instant in his tracks, gave 
a snort of extreme offence, and then a stamp with one of 
his fore feet. That stamp increased his sense of outrage, 
for it jarred his shoulder, and the bull (by temperament more 
irritable than reasonable) chose to blame Pat for the dig 
of pain he experienced. Yet he courted a renewal of the 
pain by beating up the sand of the path with the same hoof 
he had used to stamp with. The result was so disagreeable 
that the bull emitted a short gasping roar and decided on 
a heavy but by no means leisurely charge up-hill with the 
offensive boy for its objective. 

Pat was in a scrape, and he knew it, though to himself he 
expressed the fact by a different phrase, “ I’m up a tree,”’ 
he thought, and then corrected his statement, adding “ I wish 
I was. I wish there was a tree to be up: if it was a tree of 
any size. Buffaloes can't climb trees.’ Not a tree, how- 
ever, was there for buffalo or boy to climb. 

Halfway between the place where poor Pat stood won- 
dering how soon he would be a dead boy and the point now 
reached bly the charging bull in the side of the ditch was 
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a long deepish scoop filled with low dry scrub. Had Pat 
been there he might have trusted to the cover and might not 
have trusted in vain: the charging beast, half blind with 
passion, might quite possibly have dashed past the place 
without pausing to explore the cover which would certainly 
conceal an object much larger than the boy. But Pat was not 
there, and knew well that he could never by any haste reach 
the place before the buffalo: nor indeed could he, were it 
possible to reach the spot in time, have hoped to /ake cover 
under the furious animal’s observation, however good the 
chance might have been of the cover’s sufficing had Pat been 
already hidden in it. 

So that big hole full of scrub might as well not have 
been there for any help it could offer Pat now. 

Oddly enough, Pat’s strained mind was not exclusively 
occupied by the buffalo bull: his thoughts were greatly con- 
cerned by the theme which very constantly engaged them. 
Throughout his illicit ramble he had been harping on his 
grievance against his father in not having bred him up a 
Catholic. And on that grievance he was even now brooding. 

“ If,” argued this quaint boy, “I were what I ought to 
be, a Catholic, it would be the business of some of the saints 
to protect me: every Catholic has patron saints, and it is 
their business to concern themselves with the special needs 
of any person under their care. I suppose my particular 
patron saint would be St. Patrick, as I have his name. And 
what a lot of things he has done for his people. Why he 
wouldn’t let them be bothered by snakes and just chucked 
the whole lot into the lake and drowned the whole crowd. 
I expect he’d be just as good with buffaloes, though they’re 
not so much in his line.” 

The mention of snakes reminded Pat of the rattlesnake 
he had encountered at such close quarters that very morning. 

“Why,” thought the boy, “I reckon it was St. Patrick 
who got me out of that scrape, and very good of him too, 
seeing that I’m not a Catholic, and a boy that isn’t don’t seem 
to St. Patrick an Irishman even if his name is Gorman. Very 
good of him it was: and I thank him kindly. I’d say more 
about him only I’m a bit worried at present as I hope he 
will understand—and excuse me. It’s just ‘Thank you 
kindly’ for the present. And my father’d thank him too, 
if he knew, for he’s a loving father to me if there ave things 
he might have done by me and hasn’t. If you’ve any mes- 
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sage, St. Patrick, I’ll see that he gets it. P’raps you'd like 
I should tell him that you saved me from the rattlesnake in 
order to grow up a proper Catholic. And now, please, for 
the buffalo.” 

That charging brute was only too near: though he might 
have been yet nearer had he not twice jarred his wounded 
shoulder as he forged up the hill, the first time he had trod 
on a loose stone and stumbled a bit, the second time he had 
planted a hoof in what Pat would have called a second- 
hand prairie dog hole. On both occasions the buffalo, 
greatly offended by his mishap, had shaken his shaggy head 
with a sharp roar, and glared fiercely with his savage red 
eyes: and on both occasions he had paused a moment or 
two to consider what revenge might be done upon the loose 
stone and upon the trap left by the long-vanished prairie 
dogs. Now, however, he was in full career again, and in 
a minute or so Pat calculated that it would be all over with 
him. 

“* Dear Sir,” the boy expostulated. ‘ It wasn’t much score 
getting off from the rattler only to be alive for this brute to 
trample and toss me to death. Half a job I'd call that. 
You didn’t throw the snakes into the lake just to call up out 
of it a crew of buffaloes, as these have come rampaging 
up out of the river.” 

On came the bull, with the cow and calf making some 
show of joining in his charge, for the look of the thing, but 
not as if they cared a lot about the row. 7Zey had no per- 
sonal grievance to avenge. 

“Here I come,” roared the bull, pronouncing his words 
however very thickly. 

“How horrible,” thought Pat, “his nasty tongue looks!” 
Buffalo-tongue is a prairie dainty but Pat had no appetite 
for it at the moment. In desperation he was about to 
throw himself on the ground and await the end lying down. 
But a specially loud bellow from the bull made the boy wait 
a moment. It was a queer bellow, fierce, but also discon- 
certed, complaining, as if the beast were complaining of a 
march stolen on him, as if he meant “ Fairplay now!” 

Whatever he intended to say he was not addressing Pat. 

Between the bull and the boy a new arrival had appeared 
on the scene: a venerable personage oddly attired for the 
occasion: for he carried no rifle, any more than Pat himself, 
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but a long staff, apparently of silver, and crooked on the 
top, not very convenient to carry and seemingly too heavy 
for comfort. The bearer of this unsportsmanlike weapon 
had a longish beard, and appeared more than elderly. An 
undergarment of white linen seemed calculated to impede 
rather than assist his movements, and over it the stranger 
wore robes of green silk, rich but unsuited to the occupation 
of buffalo-hunting. On his head the gentleman (as Pat 
called him to himself) wore a singular covering, bristly with 
large jewels, and armed at the top with twin peaks not very 
unlike gables; Pat had seen many pictures resembling this 
stranger, and glanced at his feet to see if round them a large 
snake were coiled. None was visible—perhaps because the 
stranger was too wise to bring (as they say) coals to New- 
castle, and was aware that to import snakes to this neigh- 
bourhood would be a sort of supererogation beneficial 
to no one. 

The bull was as much disconcerted by the arrival of this 
second human being as Pat was agreeably surprised. He 
stopped halfway through his bellow, and dropped his little 
tail which had been raised stiffly before. He even bethought 
him of the rudeness of thrusting his long tongue out, and 
drew it back into his slavering mouth. He stamped once, 
but even that he did more out of bravado than fury, as if 
just “to save his face,’’ and he even condescended a sort 
of appeal to his better half. 

“Such meanness!” he evidently implied. ‘Call that fair- 
play.” 

But being a lady the buffalo cow refused to sympathize. 

“Well! What did I tell you?” was clearly her meaning as 
she turned her head sideways to hide her personal embar- 
rassment. “/ don’t butt into such scrapes. /'ve done 
nothing to offend this elderly gentleman. And you'll have 
to apologize.” 

The “ elderly gentleman ” bandied no words with either 
animal. He merely stood stock still and raised his crooked 
staff in a manner not in the least offensive, but extremely 
authoritative. 

Pat, I regret to say, hoped that he would “ land the bull 
one” with the silver staff, and hoped it would hurt. But 
the illustrious stranger had no quarrel with the wounded 
beast, and had possibly a certain sympathy for victims of 
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national intrusion as these buffalo-hunters were on the 
prairies. He merely stood still and regarded the savage 
bull with dignity. 

To Pat, however, he did say a word. 

“Get home. Your mother wants you.” 

“And my father,” Pat whispered softly. 

“It’s his fault your wandering,” the great stranger re- 
marked gravely. “Come home both of you. You're 
wanted.” 

The buffalo bull seemed conscious that this last state- 
ment was not addressed to him. With ridiculous embarrass- 
ment he turned tail and trotted meekly down the shelving 
path towards the river, accompanied by his family. 

“I'll go,” said Pat, “and fetch my father.” 

The illustrious stranger gravely nodded, and Pat added, 
“And Norah.” Whereat another approving nod was be- 
stowed by the stranger. 

Pat turned to do as he had promised: but no one went 
with him. Nevertheless, when the boy told his astounding 
tale and brought his father to the place he could point to 
the prints of two sandalled feet in the path. 

““ Just there he stood,” said Pat, “and see these little 
green herbs growing where he stood. Pat had never seen 
any herbs like them. But Jim Gorman knew what they 
were. 

“It’s the blessed shamrock,”’ he said in a tone of awe 
and shame, “ that I’ve forgotten these many years. The 
throuble I’ve given! Forcing St. Patrick to come out all 
the way from Ireland to see what I was up to.” 

“All the way,” murmured his wife, “ from Heaven.” 

Jim did, at any rate, see to it that St. Patrick did not 
have his journey for nothing. He “ got home,” bringing 
his children with him: for he took “home” to mean the 
Church of his fathers, wherein he lived henceforth as a 
genuine member, keeping its laws and following its prac- 
tice: that Pat and Norah should have efficient Catholic 
teaching he now saw, and also that they had the means of 
practising the Faith. 

So that on the day that Jim Gorman’s young son was lost 
on the trail his long-lost Faith was found there. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


AMMUNITION FOR THE C.T.S. 


N the course of time different stress has been laid upon 

the four different aims embodied in the Articles of 
Association of the Catholic Truth Society. The first of 
those aims—‘‘ To disseminate amongst Catholics small and 
cheap devotional works ’—being somewhat limited in scope, 
has always been satisfactorily accomplished. The Simple 
Prayer Book, the Gospels and the Acts, various Meditation 
Books, short moral and ascetical treatises, etc., etc., have 
furnished an ample choice of spiritual nourishment and are 
constantly being added to and disseminated. The second 
aim—‘ To assist the uneducated to a better knowledge of 
their religion”—the Society seeks to fulfil by the issue of 
booklets and pamphlets explanatory of Catholic doctrine and 
illustrative (like the lives of saints) of Catholic practice, but 
in this it cannot be said ever to have attained its ideal. It 
has never until quite recently set to work systematically to 
cover in its tracts the whole range of Christian teaching. 
There have always been gaps—and important gaps—in its 
“Doctrinal and Explanatory,” its “Controversial” and 
“Historical,” lists. It should be possible, by binding to- 
gether all the pamphlets containing theological and moral 
teaching, to furnish the uneducated or uninstructed with a 
complete course of Catholic doctrine, but, lengthy as has 
been at times the list of pamphlets, this ideal has never 
nearly reached fulfilment. With this second aim, the third 
—‘*To spread amongst non-Catholics information about 
Catholicism ’—is closely allied. Non-Catholics obviously 
need a clear exposition of Catholic teaching. Moreover, 
they need convincing refutations of the many fictions cur- 
rent about Catholics, whether concerning past or present, 
conduct or belief, and thus a whole range of controversial 
pamphlets is called for, the extent of which is only to be 
measured by the inventive faculties of the father of lies. 
Although the stock recurrent objections have been fairly 
well met, there are a good many gaps in this department 
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also, and it is to be hoped that the Society will strain every 
nerve to bring it to relative completion. It is under this 
third aim that is naturally included the establishment of a 
Bureau of Information—one object of which, according to 
the C.T.S. leaflet, is “to supply the Press with correct and 
authentic knowledge on Catholic Topics and to expose Press 
errors.” Of this we need say nothing now. The fourth aim 
—“*To promote the circulation of good, cheap, and popu- 
Jar Catholic books ’—was largely in abeyance, until the 
Society acquired the famous “ Bexhill Library,” which is now 
one of its most valuable weapons of propaganda. But it 
was and is also fulfilled by the publication of the Society's 
own longer works of various kinds, and, if a suggestion be 
permitted, it might be extended by a great increase in the 
binding-together of selected pamphlets on kindred topics— 
historical, biographical, fiction, scientific, social, and so on 
—so that the books thus fashioned could be used in church 
and school-libraries, study clubs, etc. 

The chief reason why the Forward Movement has not yet 
resulted in a much larger output of literature is undoubtedly 
the increased cost of printing. The printing trade, by some 
means or other, has managed to maintain its scale of wages 
at almost the highest level to which the war raised them, 
and so printing consumes at least 50 per cent more of the 
available funds than it used to, a phenomenon reflected in 
the continued charge of twopence for the ordinary pamphlet. 
The remedy is—quicker and wider distribution. None of 
the Society’s productions, with the one exception of the 
Gospels and Acts, is sold at a loss, and though the margin of 
profit on each pamphlet is very small, it is multiplied by a 
speedy and large sale, and the money necessary for more 
production is set free. If the market were working as it 
ought, there should be very little room needed for storage, 
nor should there be any bales of goods long unsold. How 
can the demand be extended? 

It is on this point we should like to dwell a little. As 
we have said, the Society’s exposition of Catholic teaching 
in regard to faith and conduct is neither exhaustive nor co- 
ordinated. There never has been any lack of MSS. offered 
to the Committee for publication, and, until lately, the Com- 
mittee has contented itself with selecting those which, be- 
ing orthodox, well-written and treating of subjects not 
already on its list of publications, were considered within 
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its scope. This haphazard method has necessarily resulted 
in much over-lapping, and, on the other hand, in the neglect 
of large fields of Catholic instruction. There is no lack of 
pamphlets. for instance, on points of Anglican controversy, 
but the Nonconformist and the Rationalist have not had 
sufficient attention. With a view to remedying this a sub- 
Committee was appointed, just before the Forward Move- 
ment began, to inspect the actual Catalogue of the Society 
and determine what additional pamphlets were required to 
make the lists adequate. But their report was hardly needed 
to enable one to realize that a wide range of subjects was 
practically untouched, and that these gaps could never be 
properly filled by a casual and spasmodic supply. Clearly 
this could be best done if the Society should proceed to initi- 
ate the production of pamphlets according to its needs. 
Then came the experience of the recently-founded 
C.E.G., endorsing that of the well-known Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society, to provide a further illustration of this de- 
ficiency. In the nature of things, the C.E.G. should find 
to its hand a full supply of written literature to supplement 
and confirm the spoken word. But the munitions were lack- 
ing,-and, moreover, its special task demanded a pamphlet 
of a somewhat new style, one written with an eye to the needs 
of a public unfamiliar with Catholic modes of thought and 
traditional phraseology, unaccustomed to patient and logical 
thinking, and handicapped by prejudice as well as by ignor- 
ance. “To spread amongst non-Catholics information about 
Catholicism,”” due account should be taken of non-Catholic 
mentality, and, on behalf of the second aim, more account of 
the needs of the “uneducated” Catholic public. 
Accordingly, in completing the exposition of Catholic 
Truth which is its raison d’étre, the Society would do well 
to require from its writers productions which are popular 
without ceasing to be accurate and scholarly, and which bear 
in mind the need which readers feel to be assisted as much 
as possible by clearness of statement and arrangement and 
by such typographical devices as make the argument more 
easily intelligible. It makes a great difference to the reader 
whether the matter is presented in unbroken masses of rather 
small type or diversified by cross-headings, “insets,” and 
numbered sections. And the language should be as simple 
and untechnical as possible, in view of the lack of philosophi- 
cal or theological training in the average reader: abstract 
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and condensed theological statements are practically useless. 
Again, from considerations as well of economy as readable- 
ness, it would seem that pamphlets should not exceed a 
maximum of 20 or 24 pages (8,000 to 9,000 words); in 
fact, if they did not exceed 16 pages (about 6,500 words) 
we might witness once more the return of that much- 
desired phenomenon, the penny pamphlet. If properly sub- 
divided, there are few subjects which cannot be adequately 
presented for C.T.S. purposes within that, or even a narrower 
compass. Each could and should contain a bibliography of 
accessible literature to enable the inquirer to study the 
subject further. 

Furthermore, the procuring, at the Society’s own initia- 
tive, of the pamphlets needed by its objects would enable 
it to arrange for their co-ordination, so that there should be 
as little overlapping as possible and so that those which de- 
velop details of the same theme could be sold together in 
book-form. Amongst recent productions, we must admit, 
there are not a few which correspond fairly well with this 
ideal, but there is no reason why it should not be made the 
rule. 

It remains to indicate—and writers desiring to help in 
this Apostolate are invited to take note—some subjects which, 
important as they are, are not to be found dealt with in the 
latest C.T.S. Catalogue: 

NATURAL RELIGION 


First Principles of Reasoning Creation: Catholic Doctrine of 

God: Existence, Nature and Attributes Opposed Theories 

Atheism Science and Religion 
REVEALED RELIGION 

The Trinity Infallibility 

The Fall Councils 

The Incarnation and Atonement Old and New Testaments 

Incarnation Heresies Apocrypha 

Christ in Prophecy Tradition 

Anti-Christ Grace and Merit 

The Resurrection Grace and Free Will 

The Holy Spirit Predestination 

Angels Jansenism 

Evil Spirits Development of Doctrine 

God's Providence Sacramental System 

The Creeds Indulgences 

Miracles History of Confession 

Extension of Salvation Holy Communion 

Faith Holy Orders 

Superstition Heaven 

Church Authority Limbo 

The Papacy The Judgment 


Bad Popes The Communion of Saints 
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MORALITY 
Conscience False Worship 
Law Vows, Religious State 
Canon Law Promises 
Freedom of Will Capital Punishment 
Nature of Sin Calumny and Detraction 
Theological Virtues Secrets 
Cardinal Virtues Servile Work 
Capital Vices Matrimonial Impediments 
Aspects of the Commandments Cremation 
Indifferentism Persecution 
Heresy and Schism Usury 

HISTORICAL 
Landmarks of Church History Galileo 
The Great Schism Pope Honorius, etc. 
Anti-Popes St. Bartholomew 
The Inquisition The Oxford Movement 
The Reformation in Scotland The Huguenots 
The Reformation in Ireland Lutheranism 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE 


Anti-Catholic Writers, Gunpowder Plot 
c/. Dean Inge. Genesis and Science 
Hungarian Confession of Faith The Deluge 


The Iron Virgin The Ethics of the O.T. 
Fox's Martyrs The Church and Politics 


The above are not ¢itles but subjects. Some will need 
several pamphlets; others may perhaps be grouped. Some 
have already been in the Catalogue, but have gone out of 
print or got out-of-date; others are dealt with in larger 
publications but should be also accessible in pamphlets. The 
list does not deal with social or educational matters, nor does 
it claim to be exhaustive. But most of these subjects are 
always liable to come up in discussions with non-Catholics, 
and the hands, both of zealous individuals and of our propa- 
ganda societies, would be greatly strengthened if they could 
be added to the Society’s Catalogue. Now that the C.T.S. 
is being so largely developed in the Provinces, it may surely 
look for help from a wide field of competent writers. Suc- 
cess in the late war was as we know at one time jeopardized 
by “shell-shortage”: similarly, lack of this literary ammuni- 
tion is seriously handicapping our campaign for the con- 


version of this country. 
J.K. 


~~ 
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“CoME RAacK, COME ROPE.” 


N a short article which, under the title “Guy Fawkes and 
Torture’ appeared in the Daily Mail of November 5th 
and was signed B.C. Hardy, we read as follows: 


Fawkes was a brave man by his lights . . . But his fate re- 
minds us of the fact that torture was never really legal in this 
country—never, that is, to extort information—though barba- 
rous and lingering punishments were common enough. During 
the cruel persecution of the Templars in 1310 it was used here 
by the Pope’s direct command for the first time, and then not 
again till Philip of Spain introduced it with other details of 
the Spanish Inquisition. 


Of course, Fawkes’s fate may remind Mr. Hardy of many 
things, of the things that he has dreamt, or has read in Mra. 
Markham’s History of England and other such erudite 
sources of information, but it is a pity that he calls them 
facts. It is certainly not true that torture was used in Eng- 
land for the first time in the case of the Templars A.D. 1310. 
One would have thought, for instance, that the story of King 
John extracting the teeth of a recalcitrant Jew just a hundred 
years earlier, i.e., in 1210, was sufficiently familiar. Under 
that date, Roger de Wendover and Matthew Paris inform us 
how-- 


At the King’s command the Jews of both sexes were appre- 
hended, cast into prison and grievously maltreated (fenisgue 
gravissimis afflicti) to make them dispose of their money as 
the King wanted. Some of them being cruelly tortured (gravi- 
ter torti) surrendered all they possessed and promised to give 
more if only they might escape so many forms of torment (Zot 
genera tormentorum). One of them, indeed, at Bristol, after 
being variously ill-used (wariis dilaceratus tormentis) would 
neither purchase his release nor do as he was bid; whereupon 
the King ordered the executioners to extract one of his teeth 
every day until he paid into the royal treasury ten thousand 
marks of silver. 


The chronicler goes on to tell us that having lost seven 
grinders (molares) with intolerable anguish, the wretched 
man paid the money to save himself from losing the eighth.* 

But even before this men were apparently tortured in Eng- 
land by royal warrant. Mr. L. O. Pike, a high authority, 
remarks: 


* Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum, 11., p. 34. 
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—The assertion that Kings of England could give a licence 
to torture is founded on the Pipe Roll, 34 Henry II., Northamp- 
tonshire, Ro. 10, where occur the following words: “ Petrus 
Filius Ade reddit compotum de xxxv marcis, quia cepit quan- 
dam mulierem et eam tormentavit sine licentia Regis" |i.e., 
Peter was amerced because he took a woman and tortured her 
without the King’s licence]. This, and similar passages, show 
that the Orders in Council for the application of torture only 
succeeded previous orders issuing from the King.” ! 


In the same work we read on a later page: 


A commission of enquiry concerning tortures at Newgate, ex- 
tortion of money and appeals instituted by prisoners forced by 
duress to become approvers appears in the Patent Roll, 7 Ed- 
ward III., part I., m. 22, d.? 


As this last citation would alone suffice to prove, the state- 
ment that torture was unknown in England from the sup- 
pression of the Templars down to the time when Philip II. 
of Spain became the husband of Mary Tudor, is even more 
preposterous than Mr. Hardy’s first proposition. There can 
be no manner of doubt that “the Scavenger’s Daughter,” a 
torment so frequently employed in the case of the Catholic 
martyrs under Elizabeth, derived its name from one Leonard 
Skeffington, Lieutenant of the Tower in the time of Henry 
VIII.8 It was originally styled “ Skeffington’s Irons,” and 
consisted, says an authority who has specialized in this 
subject— 


of a broad hoop of iron of two parts hingeing together. The 
prisoner having been made to kneel on the floor and to contract 
himself into as small a compass as possible, the executioner 
knelt on his shoulder, and having put the hoop under his legs 
compressed the body of the victim until the extremities of the 
hoop could be fastened over the small of his back. The ex- 
quisite character of this torture, to which an hour and a half 
was usually allotted, may be inferred from the fact that blood 
is said often to have burst from the nostrils and the mouth, and 
even from the extremities. 


The rack, or “ brake,” was almost certainly in use in the 
Tower shortly after the middle of the fifteenth century. 


*L. O. Pike, A History of Crime in England, 1., p. 427. 

2 Ibid. p. 481. 

3 See the Dictionary of National Biography under Sir William Skeffington, 
Vol. LII., p. 325. 

4 See “The Use and Forms of Judicial Torture in England and Scotland,” 
by R. D. Melville, in the Scottish Historical Review, 1905, p. 232 
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It is under Edward IV. [writes Bishop Stubbs] that we find 
the first recorded instances in medizval history of its use in 
England. In 1468 a man named Cornelius, who carried letters 
- of Queen Margaret, was burned in the feet to make him betray 
his accomplices; John Hawkins, one of the persons whom he 
mentioned, was racked, and he accused Sir Thomas Coke, an 
alderman of London . . . The tradition of the Tower, that the 
rack, which bore the name “of the Duke of Exeter's daughter,” 
was introduced by John Holland, Duke of Exeter and Constable 
of the Tower under Henry VI., may not be entirely unfounded. 

The Hollands were a cruel race, and the Duke of Exeter, who 
was one of the bitter enemies of the Beauforts, was an unscru- 
pulous man who may have tortured his prisoners.! 
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Whatever may have been its origin, there is abundant evi- 
dence that the rack was freely employed to extract both con- 
fessions and evidence. Ai single illustration taken from a 
letter written by Thomas Cromwell to his royal master in 
1539 will suffice for our purpose. There were troubles in 
Ireland at that date, and an Irish monk, supposed to be con- 
nected with the rebels, in making the passage to Scotland 
was driven by a gale to land in Henry’s dominions “ wherto,” 
says Cromwell, “of all places in the world, he was the most 
lothe to arryve.’’ The monk was apparently unwilling to 
give information, for Cromwell continues, “We can not as 
yet gett the pyth of his credence (matters entrusted to him) ; 
whereby I am advised to morowe ones to go to the Towre, 
and see him sett in the brakes, and, by tourment, compelled 
to confesse the truth.’’? 

This is in every way explicit, and it is needless to multiply 
examples further. 


= 


mn. T. 
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HE Rev. A. F. Marshall, who, in a Comedy of Convo- 

cation, and other similar works, let a nimble fancy play 
upon the Anglican position a generation or two ago, would 
be overwhelmed by the wealth of material that would lie to 
his hand to-day. The debates in the National Assembly on 
Prayer-Book Revision, and the overflow from these debates 
that finds its way into 7he Times, present the spectacle of 
a number of earnest men led into endless divergencies, be- 


* Stubbs, Constitutional History, II1., pp. 301—302. (Ed. 1880.) 
* State Papers, Henry VII/1., Vol. 1., Part II., p. 602 
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cause, for some reason or other, they will not trace them de- 
finitely to their source. “‘A discussion may be raised on any 
point at any distance from that point,’’ said Lewis Carroll, 
in prophetic anticipation of this state of affairs. The point 
which is thus nervously shirked, but which, if faced, would 
bring matters to a speedy conclusion, is whether there is real 
difference of doctrine underlying adhesion to the old Book of 
Common Prayer and to the different variants proposed to 
supersede or supplement it. We have met in the debate 
statements to the effect that there is no difference of doctrine, 
that all that is in question is a matter of liturgy, that the 
various alternatives are so many different “uses’’ expressing 
in different forms the same substantial truths. And the 
Church Times, in corroboration of this happy fact, assures 
us that the lowest of Low Church ministers using the Prayer- 
Book “celebrates Mass”’ as really as does the very highest 
of the High. Which, in a sense not meant by the Church 
Times, is perfectly true. But the true Protestant will have 
none of such subterfuges. He knows that there is real and 
radical divergence of doctrine between Protestant and Anglo- 
Catholic, and he knows that some of the alterations in the 
Prayer-Book are intended to express a doctrine which he re- 
pudiates with all his heart. The wonder is why in the Assem- 
bly, in both houses of which he is represented, he does not 
fasten on this fact until it is faced and recognized. He 
does so outside. Bishop Knox, Prebendary Wace, Arch- 
bishop Lowther Clarke (Chairman of the General Committee 
of the Movement for the Defence of the Fundamental 
Doctrine of the Church of England; more shortly the 
M.D.F.D.C.E.), write books and letters and articles on this 
point, but fail to get it recognized in the Assembly. Yet 
if it were, if the President in each House were to say clearly 
and firmly, “All who believe in a Real Sacrifice, a Sacri- 
ficial Priesthood and the actual Abiding Presence of the In- 
carnate God in the Holy Eucharist kindly stand up,” what a 
help that would be to the subsequent debate. The be- 
lievers would insist upon a rite which expressed their belief ; 
the non-believers for one which expressed theirs: all minor 
differences within the parties could be easily accommodated 
and, for once, the Church of England would know where 
she stood,—on the horns of a dilemma! She has had the 
chance of knowing it long ago. Dean Wace, in the Church 
Quarterly for October, tells us that a Committee appointed by 
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Bishop Creighton in 1899 “ to consider the differences in the 
Church respecting the Holy Communion,” nearly ended in 
disruption, and considers it instructive, as indeed it is, “* that 
a consultation which was intended to promote reconciliation 
should have closed by revealing an irreconcilable division.”’ 
He further asks “ how, in this state of things, it is possible 
for even external union to be maintained in the English 
Church,” and gives the usual answer—‘‘it is the English 
genius not to press principles to their strict consequences ”’ ; 
which is exactly what we complain of. If truth is your ob- 
ject, why is it a thing to boast of that you prefer to remain 
in the fog instead of advancing to the light? Many Angli- 
cans, like the Bishops of Norwich and Gloucester, have 
wished to preclude this issue from the debate, realizing how, 
if “pressed to its strict consequence,” it will lead to dis- 
ruption. The former, on the strange assumption that all 
English folk, whether they like it or not, are members of the 
English Church, considers that the Assembly by itself has 
no right to alter what is a “ great national possession.”” The 
latter? thinks “that at least 90 % of the ordinary members 
of the Church of England would prefer that there should 
be no revision and no change at all.’ Both think that, given 
time, the desire for unity will obliterate doctrinal divisions, 
if only things are left in their present comfortable vague- 
ness. “It is not possible,” agrees 7he Times, using those 
equivocal phrases so dear to the Anglican, “to forecast what 
turn of thought or phase of devotional preference, will be 
uppermost in the minds of Churchmen fifty or one hundred 
years hence."’ Why lapse of time should blunt the clear 
edge of truth or turn “no” into “yes,” we fail to see. If our 
Lord is really truly and substantially present in the Blessed 
Sacrament now, He always has been and always will be. And 
the Church which He founded cannot at any time early or 
late have been in doubt regarding the chief “mystery of 
faith.” But doubt, ambiguity, inconsistency, contradiction, 
are the very atmosphere of Anglicanism, and as a body, in 
spite of the sincerity of its adherents, it instinctively shrinks 
from the pure air of Truth. 
j.K. 


* The Times, Nov. 14th. In a subsequent letter (Nov. 23rd) he commits 
himself to the assertion “that the ultimate decision [regarding the Church’s 
doctrine] belongs to the public opinion of all devout Englishmen "—a lapse 
into pure Congregationalism ! 

? Ibid. Nov. 15th. 
3 Nov. 19th. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH PRIMITIVES. 


NGLAND once abounded in treasures of ecclesiastical 
| ars But generations of furious iconoclasts have pitifully 
reduced our stores. So much so that it has been coolly main- 
tained by some writers of the new religion that there never 
was such a thing as primitive British art, and that, if some 
ancient pictures are found in England, the artists must have 
been foreigners. 

Mr. W.G.Constable’s interesting preface to the Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue of “ British Primitives’’ forms an excellent 
answer to this ignorant objection. He starts by quoting a 
few figures, which show, even at a glance, how enormous 
the destruction has been and how very numerous old British 
pictures once were. We may also remark in passing that it 
was both wise and prudent at this point to understate rather 
than to exaggerate. Nevertheless, we should remember that 
the devastations wrought by the Tudors were beyond com- 
parison more ruinous than the havoc wrought by the Puri- 
tans, disastrous and scandalous though that wreckage was. 
The sacking of shrines, chapels, chantries, churches, convents, 
and abbeys by Henry in his first outbreaks was so thorough 
that it probably equalled, if it did not far excel, all the ruin 
of all succeeding times. Now that the State Papers for this 
period are accessible, some adequate treatment of this 
memorable but inglorious transaction is surely due. 

But the bulk of Mr. Constable’s work is constructive and 
excellent from every point of view. It consists of an ade- 
quate and critical review of such medizval works as he and 
his friends have actually gathered for our inspection. At 
first, one might think but lightly of some of them: but, with 
the editor’s explanations and comments, we see enough to 
realize the skill, the feeling, the artistic fragrance of these 
delightful primitives; and in the end, our guide takes us 
so far that he can quote the very names of the artists, the 
localities where they lived, worked, and (one is glad to be 
able to add) were also honoured and rewarded. 

Looking now at the objects in the Exhibition, the first 
thing that strikes the eye is the skilful water-colour repro- 
duction of the Canterbury fresco, representing St. Paul and 
the viper at Malta (twelfth century), well-known through 
the beautiful reproduction in the Archzologia. It gives a 
good idea of the sort of picture which William of Sens and 
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William the Englishman may have had before them as they 
designed the ornamentation of the cathedral. The picture 
itself is unique for the choice of its subject, and, if some- 
what stiff in execution, its beauty will be questioned by none. 
English execution is not claimed here. 

It may be unexpected by many that the earliest example 
of clearly English influence in art should be found in Nor- 
way. But the careful student of our history already knows 
that in the thirteenth century the English Church exerted 
considerable influence over ecclesiastical ideas in Norway. 
Low side-windows in chancels for instance came into notice 
somewhat mysteriously in England at this period, but im- 
mediately after they are also found in Norway. It seems, 
therefore, that the art-schools (if one may use the term) at 
Westminster and Peterborough, were simultaneously exercis- 
ing a decisive influence in several ateliers of Norway. Photo- 
graphs of altar-frontals and retables (nn. 11 to 21) show 
this very clearly. 

The fourteenth century was not altogether propitious for 
British art. Adverse circumstances, especially the Wars of 
the Roses, were causing many misfortunes to noble families. 
Many were impoverished and ruined, and as they were the 
original patrons of art, the result was a certain decay, which, 
however, was partly compensated for by the rise of a wealthy 
merchant class, who generously endowed the village church 
in contradistinction to the family chapel or memorial abbey. 
The painting is, in fact, more vivacious and lifelike, but 
quaint legends are now favoured, while the Divine mys- 
teries are a little less frequent. Chaucer and his pilgrim 
tales were then popular, but so, too, was the less amiable 
spirit of Piers Plowman. On the other hand, more of the 
painted rood screens survive, and several are in good condi- 
tion. There are some good copies here from the Ranworth 
screen (nn. 68, 69). The Society of Antiquaries has lent 
(among many other good things) two charming pictures of 
St. Etheldreda. The parting from her husband is delightfully 
conceived. The bejewelled queen, and her demure maids 
of honour, the king and his courtiers wearing huge purses, 
all, with due formality, bow their farewells. Next, the build- 
ing of Ely commences, under the queen’s eye. She walks in 
state amid the masons, crown on head, and still faithfully 
attended by her brightly-dressed maids. The industrious 
workmen, in their neat guild clothes, are entirely undisturbed 
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by the fair invaders, their eyes, hands and hearts being wholly 
upon their work. 

The paintings of William Baker (fifteenth century) in 
Eton College chapel are here represented by careful copies 
executed by Mr. R. H. Essex and Mr. E. W. Tristram. Baker 
shows a really surprising excellence. Character, design and 
inspiration are alike remarkable. He has the precision of 
a trained artist; he feels the inwardness of the story he has 
to tell, and despite the difficult conditions imposed by the 
architectural setting, he proceeds with deft masterly skill to 
execute the task imposed upon him. It is, indeed, difficult to 
leave these pictures, many of which call aloud for notice. 

The large portrait of Richard II. at Westminster is in 
some ways the noblest picture in the whole collection, but 
Lord Lee of Fareham’s Crucifixion is full of great qualities, 
of which we are sure to hear again. The Sherborn “ Miracles 
of Christ,” again, is a work of the very first rank, but Mr. 
Constable seems rather averse to considering it to be Eng- 
lish handiwork. Finally, the whole series of the portraits 
of the kings appears to be a very interesting theme, on which 
we shall expect much in the promised volume on the Primi- 
tives, towards which we now look forward with keen interest. 


J. H.P. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The tragedy of Central Europe, where France 


Ge rm d by her relentless pressure on Germany's “ jugu- 
Disruption. lar vein,” aided by the factious folly of the 


latter’s own children, has brought that coun- 
try to the verge of destruction and banished for many a long 
day the prospect of peace, proceeds to its awful dénouement, 
unchecked by anything that Great Britain, immersed in her own 
domestic politics, has done or can do to prevent it. The policy of 
the French Government which, as its spokesman repeats ad 
nauseam, “asks only for the execution of the Treaty,’’ can meet 
with no approval from those who have long recognized that the 
Treaty is in many regards unjust, vindictive and impracticable. 
Its framers disdained the Pope’s advice to avoid revenge, to 
show generosity, to aim at permanent peace, to remember that 
nations do not die. All the Allies, except France, and perhaps 
Belgium, realize that this enforced Treaty needs revision. The 
whole world a few weeks ago rejoiced that America, to whose 
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short-sighted abstention many of our post-war troubles are due, 
was willing once more to labour with Europe for a revised settle- 
ment. But France rejected in the day of her power an interven- 
tion which she welcomed in the hour of her need. Least of all 
the Powers has she been able to divest herself of the pre-war 
mentality, and make a generous effort to anticipate what must 
ultimately come about, if civilization is to survive, firm peace 
and friendship amongst the States of Europe. The result of 
her policy lends colour to the accusation that, by demanding 
an impossible sum in reparation and accusing her victim of 
voluntary default, she had really in view the attainment of 
security by the disruption of Germany.! If so, her machina- 
tions will one day recoil upon her own head. She cannot per- 
manently divide the German race, which adds three quarters of 
a million to its numbers annually, and she will never be secure 
against its enmity except by cultivating its friendship. The 
Pope’s way remains the only way to peace. 


’ Harrowing tales of slow starvation, vouched 

The Sutering for by the unimpeachable authority of Cardinal 
Guiltless. Schulte of Cologne, come from across the 
Rhine. On the other hand you may read in the 

Daily Mail of luxurious living and ostentatious extravagance 
in Berlin and elsewhere. The two pictures need not contradict 
one another. In every nation senseless waste and dire want 
exist side by side, but in the nature of things it is the many that 
want and the few that waste. The destruction of German in- 
dustry by the Ruhr occupation has not only made the payment 
of reparations impossible but has deprived the inhabitants of 
the means of livelihood. In the great war itself, it was the 
innocent multitude that suffered: those responsible for it—the 
rulers, the statesmen, the generals, the financiers,—are now lead- 
ing lives of wealth and ease, whilst punishment is still inflicted 
upon the guiltless. The absurd convention by which a nation is 
identified with the few rich and prominent men that govern 
it, is responsible for much loose and uncharitable thinking in 
this matter. It is not Germany that has defaulted—assuming 
the charge true—but her capitalists who have put their wealth, 
so it is said, beyond reach of sequestration. Why then persist 
in oppressing Rhinelanders, Bavarians, Saxons, who with all the 
will in the world cannot themselves pay anything or force those 
who can to do so? German labour at German expense would 
long ago have restored the devastated area of France—the most 


* The Imperial Conference in its Report uttered a plain warning in this respect. 
“The Conference regarded any policy which would result in breaking up the 
unity of the German State as inconsistent with the Treaty obligations entered 
into both by Germany and the Powers, and as incompatible with the future 
discharge by Germany of her necessary obligations.” 
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natural and appropriate form of reparation—had not French 
capitalism prevented them. Even now there are in the Ruhr 
several million tons of steel under French control, but they are 
not available for reparations: French iron-makers say, no!1 Does 
not this suggest that the demand for reparations is a mere mask 
for other designs? Anyhow neither justice nor charity nor, for 
that matter, common-sense, can approve of measures which for 
sole effect have the misery and ruin of multitudes of innocent 
people. 


The It is something to the good that at long last 
General Election a Government has been found that will stake its 
and existence on making provision for unemploy- 


Unemployment. ment, however dubious its remedies may seem 
to be. Ever since the Armistice we have urged that the first 
duty of the Government is the welfare of its own citizens, but 
up to this none of our rulers has hit upon any better remedy for 
unemployment than the wasteful and desperate expedient of the 
dole. No far-sighted economist has arisen to devise some means 
of bringing the needy into contact with what they need, though 
it exists in abundance all around them. The soil of England if 
cultivated could easily support the inhabitants of England; the 
industries of England could give them all they require in the 
way of clothing and shelter: the brain and muscle of the 
worker are wealth-producing faculties which only need work 
to produce wealth. When war was on, everything was co- 
ordinated towards securing its successful issue. The State lis- 
tened to no pleas of self-interest when the public weal demanded 
public service. But welfare in peace, victory over the hard 
conditions of life, the further and fuller conquest of natural 
resources—no one has been inspired by such aims as these to 
direct human effort and enterprise to triumph. And so in a 
country of immense wealth, actual and potential, in a home 
market where a myriad necessities are crying for daily satis- 
faction, some two or three million men and women and children 
have to be kept alive by the alms of their fellow-workers and the 
hard-earned resources of the taxpayer. And so, stung into action 
by the sight of this perpetual portent, the Prime Minister dis- 
solves a year-old Parliament in which he had a comfortable 
majority in order to have a free hand in devising remedies for 
unemployment. 

His main remedy is the imposition of a tariff 
on foreign manufactured imports. The idea 
is that if these imports cease, increased home 
production will be necessary to supply their 
place, or, if they continue to come in, the taxes on them will 


* Our own 33$% tariff on German imports is another instance of the folly of saying 
—‘‘You must pay but we'll do what we can to prevent you.” 


Tariffs as a 
Remedy 
for Unemployment. 
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relieve home-taxation and so stimulate employment in another 
way. A tariff on imported goods is in itself a matter of pure 
economics, but it becomes political when it is used as a weapon 
whereby to coerce or threaten or persuade foreign nations. 
This perhaps explains why views on a question mainly economical 
should more or less correspond with the division of parties; 
otherwise why should a Liberal be normally a Free-Trader and 
a Conservative, a Protectionist? Brit, as the matter does involve 
politics, it cannot be dealt with here: indeed it so fills the press at 
the moment that further discussion would be futile. Economics 
is far from being an exact science as the disputes between experts 
indicate. But when the disputants are not expert economists 
but party politicians, little light or leading can be gathered 
from the fray. Only this much may be said on the general 
aspect. Unless really called for by circumstances the imposition 
of a tariff is a thing to be deprecated, for it tends to perpetuate 
and accentuate human divisions. A tariff, in fact, is an act of 
war: it hampers human intercourse: it suggests and provokes 
reprisals. It is of the same genus as boycotting, only differing 
in degree. So much is that the case that the third of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, on which the Armistice was concluded 
and on which the Peace of Versailles was supposed to be based, 
advocates “‘the removal, as far as possible, of all economic 
barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the peace, and associating 
themselves for its maintenance.’’ Lovers of peace, therefore, 
are reluctant to see barriers to free commercial intercourse 
erected, not so much on their own account as consumers, though 
the checking of free competition will create an artificial rise 
in prices, but because of the friction and ill-will which tariffs 
are apt to produce.! 


One main cause of a policy of trade-tariffs 
—T Work of is the low price of labour in backward coun- 
e International |. = 
Labour Office. ‘ties. That explains why the Labour Govern- 
ments of Australia, competing at close quarters 
with the East, are strongly protectionist. It was for this reason 
amongst others that an International Labour Office was made 
part of the equipment of the League of Nations. If the standard 
of labour throughout the world could be made uniform there 
would be less economic need of tariffs. This, considering the 
very varying requirements of labour in different regions, may 


* This is clearly shown by the remark made by the Prime Minister of New- 
foundland after the Imperial Conference (Nov. 5th). ‘“‘We could do with 
another war,” said that Statesman, “‘ not a war of bloodshed but an economic 
war. If this country is able to pay its debts and forgo its debtors, and has 
money enough to do so, it can put some other people out of business ” (cheers). 
That such a sentiment should be applauded argues an odd view of the benefits 
of international trade. 
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be an unattainable ideal, but considerable progress towards it 
has been made by the International Labour Office, particularly 
in shortening the hours of work and raising the age of the 
workers. And much more can be done if the Labour Organiza- 
tion, which is humanitarian as well as economic in scope, is 
adequately supported by the 42 nations represented in it. 


The coming election will be fought on the old 
A Minority and inadequate simple-majority plan, which 
in Power? tends to leave large portions of the electorate 
unrepresented in Parliament and even to give 
the Government to a party, as it did last year, which is supported 
by a minority of the total votes. We should like to see the 
principle of Proportional Representation, which alone gives pro- 
tection and representation to minorities, made an issue at the 
election but, as all officials of the present party system are 
against it, it will probably not be mentioned. But the Prime 
Minister must frankly face one possible consequence of his ac- 
tion. He has appealed for a mandate to apply tariff reform. 
Both of the opposing parties are against it. If he is returned 
to power with an adequate majority, which yet represents a 
minority of the electorate, can he claim to have the mandate he 
desires? And if he is the honest man whom all agree in calling 
him, can he undertake the Government whilst dropping the one 
policy which he has made the issue of the election? This very 
possible impasse will surely pave the way to a long-due and 
much-needed reform in our electoral system which will bring it 
nearer to democratic ideals. 


All parties, we are delighted to see, pin their 

faith for civilization on a strengthened and en- 
War-mongerers. jarged League of Nations, as did the Imperial 

Conference. Thus only can be stopped or cur- 
tailed that enormous drain on the world’s resources, call it se- 
curity-insurance or what you will, involved in the competitive 
accumulation of the means of destruction. In nothing is the 
slow growth of sanity and wisdom in the conscience of humanity 
more evident than in the tolerance, in face of reason and ex- 
perience, of this wasteful and ineffective method of preventing 
or settling disputes, which will go on until, as a first step, all 
private financial interest in the manufacture of armaments is 
abolished. There is no depth of unpatriotic infamy to which 
human nature will not sink for the sake of money-making. 
Admiral Consett, who was Naval Adviser to the Supreme War 
Council in Paris, recently published a book called 7'he Victory 
of the Unarmed Forces, to show that, with the connivance of 
the Government and notwithstanding the supposedly complete 
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naval blockade, the enemy was supplied by Aritish Traders with 
enormous quantities of goods, and that thus the duration of the 
war was more than doubled. No answer to this book or refuta- 
tion of its charges—which are matter of sober arithmetic based 
upon authentic sources—has appeared: on the other hand, no 
publicist or prominent paper, as far as we know, except Mr. 
Belloc in 7he /ilustrated Review (August), has stigmatized 
such conduct as it deserved.1 The same interests that secured 
the toleration of the Government have apparently secured the 
silence of the Press. It causes no surprise, therefore, that the 
French Government, mainly in the interests of the French arma- 
ment-makers, have granted extensive loans, 800,000,000 francs 
in all, during the past year to Poland, Rumania and Yugo- 
Slavia, and is preparing to lend even more for the same purpose 
to Czecho-Slovakia, and the other two members of the “Little 
Entente.” What is surprising is that a country which owes Great 
Britain £584,000,000 and the United States £590,000,000, and 
pleads for indefinite postponement even of interest, should yet 
be able so to finance the war-budgets of these minor European 
States. 


There is little else that calls for ethical com- 

Lord Birkenhead’s ment in the programmes of the parties. If 
Glasgow Speech. they could only realize half their promises this 
country would become a paradise. But there 

is no harm in entertaining ideals. A man will only strive for 
what he believes in, and if his beliefs are low and uninspired 
he will not accomplish much. Only in a community which four 
centuries of Protestant free-thought had reduced to moral chaos 
could a man like Lord Birkenhead make such an address as he 
delivered to a Glasgow University audience on November 7th 
and continue in political life and leadership. This eminent law- 
yer, whose antinomian conception of law we exposed in our 
October issue, now stood forward in support of the law of the 
jungle. “Nothing,” he said, “was more apparent than that, 
politically, economically and philosophically, the motive of self- 
interest not only was, but must be and ought to be, the mainspring 
of human conduct.” Thus in one sentence the new Rector swept 
aside the whole teaching of Christianity, and all that service of 
our neighbour for the love of God which has been the salt and 
savour of civilization. His words, carefully limited and quali- 
fied, might possibly be twisted into an orthodox sense: no doubt, 
self-interest, if it aims, as it should, at eternal salvation, is the 
stimulus of human endeavour; the yirtue of hope has. our own 
possession of God for object. But the process of salvation is 
* “The most patriotic of the daily papers," says Mr. Belloc, “ has failed 


to go farther than to say that it hopes this exposure ‘ will lead to better courses 
in the future’ "’! 
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losing our life to find it, the identification of our interests with 
those of our Redeemer who set us an example by sacrificing 
Himself on our behalf. We are bidden to love one another as He 
has loved us, a “new commandment,” which Lord Birkenhead 
contemptuously rejects as not according to Bentham. What 
wonder that this selfish materialist ridicules the anguished effort 
of the Christian to destroy war in its causes, and speaks, like 
any buccaneer, of the “glittering prizes’’ which the weakness 
of nations offers to those “who have stout hearts and sharp 
swords’’—and, he might have added, seared consciences. 
Whatever the result of the election, let us hope that this par- 
ticular false prophet may be given no chance of practising his 
Godless creed. 


We are loth to link De Maistre with Lord 
The Glorification Birkenhead. The French thinker was a good 
of War. Catholic, yet his frequent eulogies of war show 
a perversity of mind hardly to be reconciled 
with the faith. What are we to think of this monstrous state- 
ment of his—‘“ La Guerre est divine par ses conséquences d'un 
ordre surnaturel, tant générales, tant particuliéres’’? Here we 
have a palmary example of the fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc. Because God can draw good out of evil, and individuals 
as well as communities have got moral benefit from the scourge 
of war, it does not follow that war is good, still less divine. 
General Sherman's statement, “ War is hell,” is at once shorter 
and far more true. War adds enormously to the misery of the 
world both physical and moral. Whatever may be possible 
theoretically, in practice it cannot be carried on without wide- 
spread moral evil. In his recent book, Friends of England, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, who knows war as Sherman did, says that “ to 
make armies go on killing one another it is even more necessary 
to invent lies than flame-throwers and poison-gas.’’ Lord Bir- 
kenhead’s realism thinks that war is natural and inevitable, 
because “from the very dawn of the world’s history man has 
been a combative animal.” Yes, and from the same early date 
man has been a lustful, cruel, avaricious, selfish, lying and 
thieving animal, but every decent man and every civilized com- 
munity as such strive to keep those propensities under control. 
It is war that frees them from control and turns men into primi- 
tive savages. Such books as the war-reminiscences of Sir 
Philip Gibbs and Mr. Montague’s Diésillusion in English, and 
M. Henri Barbusse’s Ze Feu in French,! should be read by 
all the rising generation. For they are lurid yet truthful com- 
mentaries on Sherman's text. 


t Le Feu describes the brutality and flagrant injustice of Courts Martial on 
active service, the function of which is to buttress the soldier's endurance of 
intolerable conditions by the motive of fear. 
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There is to be an election, of course, in N.E. 


The : 
Genes eaeies Ulster, that odd nondescript fragment of Ire- 
Question. land which still follows the fortunes of Great 


Britain. The issue in the border counties of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone will not be protection or unemployment, 
but union with Ireland. It is expected that the inhabitants will 
declare their will with unmistakable clearness and give a clear 
lead to the Boundary Commission. The need for the establish- 
ment of that body is becoming vital to the credit of the Free 
State. If once it became certain—and it is so stated repeatedly 
in the republican Press—that the Commission was a mere device 
to gain Ireland’s consent to partition and, was never meant to 
function, the binding force of the Treaty would be gone. Cer- 
tain delegates from Ulster are putting forward the plea that 
its boundaries were fixed by the Government of Ireland Act of 
1920, ignoring that their own status as independent of the Free 
State, itself stands or falls with the Treaty. They cannot have 
it both ways. Neither, for that matter, can the people who 
call themselves the ‘“ Southern Irish Loyalists,’ who are reason- 
ably enough trying to get compensation for damage done to 
their properties during the late disturbances. They write of 
themselves as “ British subjects,” but surely they are primarily 
citizens of the Free State, unless indeed they are English folk 
temporarily domiciled in Ireland. Of course, they are also citi- 
zens of the British Commonwealth, which is quite a different 
thing. 


Some reflections on the condition of Univer- 


me on a sity education in Ireland, published in our 
Ireland. October issue, have aroused a certain amount 


of comment and furnished some necessary cor- 
rections. We learn from Dublin that University development 
there has been waiting for more peaceful times. The political 
contest has divided both professors and students into two camps, 
and prevented any real progress. But we are assured that those 
concerned are planning great things for Catholic higher educa- 
tion when the country is settled. The faith that after Emancipa- 
tion covered the country with churches will not be wanting when 
called on to provide University Chairs. In France, if we mistake 
not, the “ Catholic Institute of Paris,” which has immense fres- 
tige, is entirely independent of State support, as no doubt are 
also the various Facultés Catholiques of Lyons, Lille, Toulouse, 
etc. And last month in the little country of Holland, where 
Catholics are in a minority, a completely equipped Catholic Uni- 
versity was founded at Nymegen, mainly from Catholic re- 
sources, although the State has voted an annual subvention. 
Catholic Ireland will not be behind France and Holland in this 
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most essential matter, in which for the first time she can freely 
express her educational ideals. Again, a Professor in Cork 
points out that there are some Catholic books in the University 
library, but they are relatively few, and in the vital matter of 
Catholic defence completely inadequate. He adds that faculties 
of Catholic Philosophy, including Ethics and Natural Law, exist, 
but they are intended only for the education of clerics, whilst 
students in medicine, science, arts, etc., have nothing corres- 
ponding. There is not the slightest obstacle in the undenomi- 
national character of the National University to the institution of 
chairs in the various subjects embraced by Catholic Theology 
and Philosophy, and if Ireland is to take her due place in the 
vindication of the faith and the spread of true learning, such 
faculties are imperatively demanded. Meanwhile we are glad 
to learn that solid foundations for such higher instruction are 
laid in the new Episcopal programme of Religious Instruction 
for Secondary Schools, which actually includes a course of 


Catholic Social Science. 


It is good hearing (v. Catholic Times, Novem- 
Defective ber 24th, p. 11) that a special sub-committee 
School-histories. of the Catholic Teachers’ Federation has been 
engaged for some time past in discussing the 
defects of the “ History Readers” provided for use in our ele- 
mentary schools. But it is something of a shock to learn that, 
in spite of the existence of Catholic “ History Readers,” a non- 
Catholic series should be in use. Mr. L. Vincent, in Catholic 
Truth for November, narrates how he lately found a book of 
the sort, not only used, but defended by a Catholic teacher in a 
Sussex school! It is high time that out of the multitude of 
historical monographs by Catholics that are now accessible, a 
trustworthy text-book or series should be compiled for school- 
use. 

It would be well in this connection not to use Cobbett’s famous 
History of the Reformation without bearing in mind what man- 
ner of man the author was. He was not a zealous convert to his- 
torical truth, but rather a party-pamphleteer, who wrote at 
different times as much against Catholics as for them. But in 
this particular work, as Cardinal Gasquet points out, he had the 
advantage of Lingard’s researches and sober appraisement of 
facts. Consequently, his statements, vigorous as they are and 
wholly undocumented, generally stand the test of historical criti- 
cism, and his picture of the sources and progress and social 
results of the Reformation is a true one. Cardinal Gasquet 
himself has published a revised edition of the “ History” for 
the C.T.S., which contains all necessary corrections and con- 


firmations. 
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It has always been characteristic of heresy to 
“Witness” @$ deny and discredit those marks of truth, the 
—. with absence of which in its own case it must admit. 
a Lately, the Church Times (November 23rd), 
faced with the utter failure of Anglicanism to convey a definite 
and consistent doctrinal message, has excogitated a theory which 
may serve to palliate that deplorable fact. After the usual sneers 
at the “clear-cut crystallized teaching of the Roman priests” 
and a wholly unsupported innuendo that the faithful abroad 
revolt against such teaching as “an insult to their manhood” 
—Who was it said: “ Unless ye become as little children ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of God?”—it suggests that the Anglican 
apostolate might be more fruitful if conducted by “ witnessing” 
rather than teaching. “A witness is a disarming person. He 
does not presume to teach or lead or lay down the law.” He 
must not, #.e., speak as our Lord did “with authority,” but rather, 
we suppose, as the Scribes and Pharisees, voicing opiruon, citing 
precedents. He must not affront the modern mind with a dog- 
matic message which it cannot understand. All of which advice 
is quite in place when offered to members of a Church which 
does not know, and never has known, its own mind, but it sounds 
like rank treason in the ears of those who have received a 
divine commission to teach. St. Paul, who became all things to 
all men, did not mitigate his doctrine to suit his corrupt pagan 
surroundings. He told men what they had to do to be saved, not 
in plausible words of human wisdom, but simply, clearly, dog- 
matically. And so has the Church continued to do till this day: 
Woe to her if she preach not the Gospel. Of course the assump- 
tion of the Church Times that what it calls the “ alienating dog- 
matism of Rome” is characterized by harshness, arrogance, in- 
considerateness, is, like its picture of the seething revolt of 
Catholic intellectuals abroad, utterly false—a picture bred of its 
own blind and bitter prejudice, devoid of any contact with 
reality. The truth can be better learnt from any one of those 
many converts which it is the privilege of “ Roman priests”’ to 
instruct. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Charity, Nature of Divine [C. Blount, S.J. in Month, Dec., 1923, p. 512). 

— Orders, Defence of [A.G.H. in Pax, Autumn, 1923, 
P- 197]. 

—, Moral Estimate of, [ J. Keating, S J., in Month, Dec., 1923, 
p- 481]. 

Sterilization of Unfit: an immoral practice (Lt. Col. P. W. O’Gorman 
in Catholic Medical Guardian, Uct., 1923, p. 96). 

Twilight Sleep, Moral Bearings of [M. A. Schumacher in Homiletic 
Review, Oct.-Nov., 1923, p. 9]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism : its instability and self-deceit [“Critias” in Revue Afolo- 
gétique, Nov. 1, 1923, p. 146: J. K. in Month, Dec., 1923 p. 551). 

Anticlericalism in France: nature and cause [ H. du Passage in Etudes, 
Nov. 20, 1923, p. 385]. 

Catholic Truth Society : numbers and kinds of pamphlets required by 
[J.K. in Month, Dec., 1923, p. 544]. 

Hungary: anti-Catholic Movement in [J. Boubée in Etudes, Nov. 20, 
1923, p. 480). 

Lutheranism in Germany, Changes in [J. Lebreton in Eiéudes, Nov. 5, 
1923, P- 319). 

Papacy, Anglican misconceptions of the [E. R. Hull, S.J. in Examiner, 
Oct. 13, 1923, p. 403]. 

Tewkesbury, Anglican pretensions regarding [Mgr. Moyes in 7ad/et, 
Nov. 3, 1923, p. 541]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birth-rate in France, Social means of increasing [M. Eble in Documen- 
tation Catholique, Nov. 10, 17, 1923, p. 801, 859]. 

France, Accord between Church and State: documents [ Documentation 
Catholique, Nov. 24, 1923, p. 941). 
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REVIEWS 


I—PARTIZAN HISTORY' 


HE history of Ireland for the past ten years has yet to 

be written. It is not an easy task; it would perhaps be 
best attempted by a liberal Englishman or an Irish Free 
Stater. Professor Alison Phillips is neither the one nor the 
other. He has been eight years in Ireland, that is, in Trinity 
College and the University Club. While no post is avail- 
able elsewhere he will doubtless continue in Ireland; but 
he will never be of it. The normal, fair-minded English- 
man is honourably anxious to give a chance to the nascent 
Free State. The T.C.D. professor thinks the present a 
favourable time for attacking its moral basis, its compet- 
ence, and its credit. His volume has been thus interpreted 
by the Free State authorities. While those who could give 
us a living history of recent Irish history are still preoccu- 
pied with military, administrative and educational recon- 
struction, Professor Alison Phillips, unfettered by any ties 
or responsibilities towards what he sarcastically terms his 
“adopted country,’”’ has been able to produce his bulky 
propagandist pamphlet. 

No one could expect from Professor Phillips a serene im- 
partial account such as that which his colleague, Professor 
Curtis, after years of research, has given of Norman Ire- 
land. But, when claiming to be a historian, he should at 
least have avoided vulgar abuse of the Catholic Church and 
of the “native Irish,’ he should have given references and 
proofs for his numerous unsupported statements, and he 
should have acquainted himself with the first-hand evidence 
available in numerous documents published and unpublished. 
His devout reliance on the police reports furnished to 
“The Castle” by the R.I.C. at once “places” him, as 
an historian, in the minds of those who know Ireland. 
In addition to some five hundred epithets of abuse, the pre- 
sent reviewer has tabulated over one hundred serious in- 
accuracies of quotations, dates, facts and names. This is 
hardly the place for correcting these mis-statements; nor 
is such correction very necessary, inasmuch as a brilliant 


‘ The Revolution in Ireland, 1906 —1923. By W. Alison Phillips, Lecky 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Dublin. London: 
Longmans. Pp. 327. Price 12s.6d.net. 1923. 
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young Professor of the National University will shortly be 
dealing with the same period. One or two instances may 
be noted as typical. The author confuses the Gaelic League 
(founded thirty years ago) with the Cumann na nGaedheal, 
the recently established Free State political party. He is 
unaware that the evidence given at the inquest on Lord Mayor 
MacCurtain (whose name he cannot spell) was published in 
extenso; instead he makes the absolutely unsupported and 
almost incredible assertion that the Lord Mayor was asked 
to misappropriate Corporation Funds and had applied for 
British police protection. The author thinks that “there is 
no information as to who was responsible” for burning Cork. 
He is not aware that seventy depositions, many from Union- 
ists and Englishmen, were published in a special pamphlet 
and that the British Government has accepted full financial 
responsibility for the damage. Almost every reference to 
the ‘““Roman”’ Catholic Church—even that to the Ne Temere 
Decree—is wrong; as are also his allusions to the ‘‘( Catholic) 
National University,’ which, he fancies, is ruled by a 
“Council’’! 

Similar errors abound on practically every page of this 
work, which, appropriately enough, comes to us in a dust- 
wrapper of black and tan. The only certain conclusion de- 
ducible by the present reviewer is that, if the Lecky Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Dublin has 
many kindred colleagues, it is quite clear that Trinity Col- 
lege is no fit place for educating an Irishman or a Catholic. 


2—THE HANDWRITING OF SHAKESPEARE‘ 


O one who has made any study of the Elizabethan 
ten and of the conditions under which it was pro- 
duced can fail to be intensely interested by the investigation 
undertaken in the volume before us. Does the manuscript 
play of Sir Thomas More, now in the British Museum, con- 
tain an addition of three pages in the handwriting of Shake- 
speare? The affirmative answer returned to this question in 
THE MONTH for June, 1914, was admittedly no more than 
a guess founded upon the writer’s conviction that the charac- 
teristic qualities revealed in this scene were such as could 
be identified with no other contemporary dramatist than 
Shakespeare himself. Mr. A.W. Pollard and his fellow-con- 


1 Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More. By A. W. 
Pollard and others. Cambridge University Press. 1923. Pp. viii., 240. 
Price, 10s. net. 
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tributors have set themselves to place this conclusion upon a 
sounder and less subjective basis, and in our judgment they 
have fully succeeded. In his opening chapter, Mr. Pollard 
has rightly laid stress upon the fact that, while many tests 
have been applied, no one of them has indicated a decisively, 
or even a preponderatingly negative answer. Is the script 
of ‘the addition” such that the same hand could have pro- 
duced it which wrote the six undoubtedly authentic signa- 
tures? Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, a palzographer of 
the highest standing, replies that the two are absolutely con- 
sistent when we allow for those effects of age and ill-health 
which are responsible for a certain weakness and irregularity 
in the signatures. Sir Edward supplies a most valuable 
facsimile of the forms of the letters, both when isolated and 
in their more characteristic combinations, and every reader 
who cares to take the necessary pains may satisfy himself re- 
garding the basis of fact for the palzographer’s contention. 

Secondly, the new and most pertinent question is asked, 
Are the peculiarities discernible in the script of “ the addi- 
tion’’ such as would account for the misprints and abnormal 
spellings which have long been recognized in the best of 
the quartos, those which were in all probability set up from 
Shakespeare’s autograph? And here again, after a careful 
perusal of Mr. J. Dover Wilson's exhaustive inquiry, an affir- 
mative answer must be returned. The handwriting of “the 
addition” is remarkable, for example, in beginning a large 
proportion of common words with a capital, instead of a 
lower-case, c—Come, Country, Cannot, City, Cry upon, etc. 
The same peculiarity often recurs in the good quartos, and 
the inference is obvious; though one wonders whether the 
proportion of unwarranted capital C’s is larger in these 
quartos than in, say, Spenser’s Faerie Queene oriHall's Satires. 
Anyway, it seems certain that the writing before the com- 
positors who set up the quartos was such as led them often 
to mistake an e for a d, an o for an e, an @ for an a, etc. All 
these are mistakes which might easily be made by anyone 
who was setting up type from such a script as appears in 
“the addition.” The whole question is worked out by Mr. 
Wilson with a variety and minuteness of detail of which no 
idea can be given here. Of course, no great stress can be laid 
upon any one peculiarity taken by itself, but the collective 
impression is imposing. We may note, however, that some 
points tell adversely against Mr. Wilson’s conclusion. In 
“the addition’’ the word stranger or strange occurs eight 
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times, and in every case it is spelt strainger. We have 
looked through the original editions of Venus and Lucrece 
and several of the quarto plays without finding one example 
of the spelling strainger, though straunmge occurs occasion- 
ally. Mr. Wilson notes that the peculiarities of Gabriel Har- 
vey’s orthography in the case of words of common occurrence 
were corrected by his printers, and, of course, the same may 
have happened with regard to Shakespeare’s spelling strain- 
gers. We wish, however, that our critic had worked upon 
Harvey’s original editions and not upon Mr. Grosart’s reprint, 
which for such details cannot perhaps be relied upon 
implicitly. 

Thirdly, Mr. R. W. Chambers answers the question 
whether “ the expression of ideas—particularly political ideas 
—in the three pages” is in accord with what we know of 
Shakespeare’s mind; and he also replies emphatically in the 
affirmative. Undoubtedly some of Mr. Chambers’ parallels 
are very striking, and to the less technical reader this is the 
section of the book which will make the strongest appeal. 
We have not unfortunately room to discuss it more at large, 
but we may end by commending the volume before us as 
perhaps the most important study of the problems connected 
with our great dramatist which has appeared in the present 
generation. 





3—A HISTORY OF INDULGENCES.’ 

E have already referred on an earlier page to the 

masterly work of Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, who for the 
first time has made the relaxation of penance in the Catholic 
Church the subject of an exhaustive study. Since the days 
of Morinus and Amort no book has given proof of so much 
original research, and the author may be congratulated on 
the publication of a treatise which will be absolutely indis- 
pensable to all who in future wish to handle this difficult 
topic with accuracy and real understanding. In this second 
volume the history is continued down to the year 1350, and 
in particular the Crusading Indulgences, the Jubilee, the ques- 
tion of the application of Indulgences to the souls in purga- 
tory, the teaching regarding the Treasury of the Church, the 
services rendered by these spiritual favours to art and social 
life, and finally the abuses resulting from the employment of 
Pardoners have all met with adequate treatment. There is 


' Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter. By Dr. Nikolaus Paulus. 
Vol. II. Paderborn, Schéningh. 1923. Pp. 364. 
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also an extremely valuable discussion of certain contested 
Indulgences, notably that of the Portiuncula, and in this case 
Dr. Paulus revoking his earlier conclusions has come round 
to the view that the alleged verbal grant to St. Francis by 
Pope Honorius III. is not historical and authentic. But it 
would be impossible to touch upon any of these interesting 
topics here, and we must be content to commend the work 
unreservedly to the serious student, only expressing a hope 
that the life of the distinguished author may be preserved 
until he has triumphantly brought his researches down to the 
time of Luther or the Council of Trent. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


} is one of the most hopeful signs of the progress of the Catholic 

Church in this age that so much interest is being taken in the diffi- 
culties of our separated brethren, both Eastern and Western. In 
regard of both there is an immense mass of prejudice, founded on false 
history, to be removed in order to prepare minds to receive the true 
Christian teaching. In the case of the Eastern Churches the yreatest 
obstacle to reunion is to be found in false ideas as to the position and 
claims of the Holy See. Any work then which sheds light on these is 
very yseful, and for this reason we welcome Father Harapin’s detailed 
study of the Council of Chalcedon, Primatus Pontificis in Concilio 
Chalcedonensi et Ecclesis Dissidentes (Collectanea Philosopho-Theolo- 
gica Collegii S. Antonii de Urbe). Only when it is put into its proper 
historical setting can we rightly appreciate the testimony given by this 
Council to the Pope’s authority. The author has gone into the details 
with great care, so that we are able to see clearly how real and unswerv- 
ing was the acceptance of the Papal authority in this great Council. 
A study such as this should be of great service to the Catholic apologist. 


BIBLICAL. 


We are glad to welcome in book-form the useful series of articles— 
The Gospels, Fact, Myth, or Legend? (Sands, 3s.6d. n.), which Dr.Arend- 
zen wrote in recent years for 7he Catholic Gazette. They are well calcula- 
ted to effect their purpose—‘to render the Gospels credible to the average 
educated man who is not a specialist in first-century history.” Dr. 
Arendzen is a specialist in first-century history and also shows himself 
well acquainted with that travesty of history which the rationalists invent 
to get rid of the miraculous. Hence his little volume contains refuta- 
tions of their plausible views, which are exactly what “the average 
educated man” aad woman wants, and, of course, much more positive 
information besides. The first part is devoted to showing the credibility 
of each separate Gospel; the second discusses certain cognate questions 
which make for the further elucidation of the Sacred Text. A certain 
prolixity of style is the only noticeable fault in this valuable book. 
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APOLOGETIC. 

Mgr. Chapon, Bishop of Nice, publishes under the title La Foi chré- 
tienne devant la raison et le cour (Téqui: 3.50 fr.), a series of con- 
ferences showing both the reasonableness of faith and how it satisfies 
the profoundest instincts of human nature. 

It is nearly half a century since Mr. Allies’ St. Peter: His Name 
and his Office (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.) first appeared, but its relevance 
is just as great to-day as it was then. The nature and source of 
Authority in the Church is necessarily the point most contested by the 
sects which have left the fold, and nowhere has the Catholic doctrine 
been set forth with greater force and clearness than in this treatise. 
Were Mr. Allies alive to-day he would doubtless discuss at greater 
length what is now most in dispute—the legai and logical development 
of Papal supremacy. But no one has more manifestly shown the firm 
foundation on which that supremacy rests. 

The author of Zhe Convert’s Rosary (Alice M. Gardiner) nas given 
newcomers into the Church another useful little book in a Garden En- 
closed (B.O. & W.: 3s.). It deals with many points in which the 
intending convert may anticipate difficulties, and the explanations, al- 
though simple, will gain weight from the fact that they are what another 
has discovered for herself after taking the plunge. They will gain 
weight likewise from the sincerity in which they are offered and the 
motive—a desire to share the delights of “‘ The Garden Enclosed” with 
others. The really charming get-up of the little volume should make 
it a graceful little souvenir for a “reception.” 

DEVOTIONAL, 

Cardinal Gasquet’s admirable little apologia for the religious life— 
Religio Religiosi (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d.) — has reached a third edition, 
and may be recommended to all who wish to understand what is an 
integral feature of Catholic Christianity. The Cardinal, of course, has 
in view throughout the Benedictine Rule, but the essentials of the 
religious life are the same everywhere. 

The little treatise to which its author, the Abbé Lecomte, gives 
the name Le Don de Dieu (Téqui: 1.50 fr.), treats rather of the sources 
of grace and its effects than of its nature. It will help readers to appre- 
ciate more highly the heavenly treasure within their grasp, and to 
acquire it in greater abundance. 

As a preparation for First Communion the Abbé Henri Lanier in 
A Jésus-Hostie par Marie (Téqui: 1.00 fr.) has written a series of letters 
to a child showing how one naturally finds in devotion to the Mother 
the readiest appreciation of the gift of the Son. 

There is much originality and freshness in Pére Villefranche’s 
Eucharistic Manual for Boys and Girls, called Jesus in Me (B.O. & W.: 
2s. 6d. net), and excellently translated by Miss Irene Hernaman. The 
author knows how difficult it is for the youthful mind to prolong and 
concentrate thought on a single theme, and so he mingles precept and 
example with practice. The book is a study of the life of our Lord 
always with reference to His Eucharistic life, and will be found admirably 
adapted for its purpose. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

It was but fitting that the biography of the Co-foundress of the great 

Congregation of Notre Dame should be made available for English 
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readers. This has been done in The Life of Mére St. Joseph (Long- 
mans: I5s. net), a work adapted from the latest French Zi/e, that of 
M. L. Téchy-Tomme, published in 1920. Naturally enough, in an Insti- 
tute which is remarkable for the abolition of the distinction between 
Choir Sisters and Lay Sisters, Blessed Julie Billiart, the peasant woman, 
had as associate in her work as Foundress, a French lady of high birth 
and education. As we know, it was to help to reconstruct the new 
world born of the French Revolution that the Sisters of Notre Dame 
were instituted, and it is manifest that Providence has blessed their 
efforts. Mére St. Joseph was the second Superior-General, and sur- 
vived the holy Foundress long enough to perfect and consolidate the 
Rule. The story of her life is told with much literary skill. 

The process of re-writing English history, distorted as it long has 
been by the “ great lie” of the Reformation and the mendacious tradi- 
tions founded on it, owes very much to Cardinal Gasquet, who in his 
latest book, The Religious Life of Henry VI. (Bell and Sons: §s. net), 
sets about the rehabilitation of the character of King Henry VI., long 
defamed by his political and religious opponents, but, in the estimation 
of his contemporaries and pre-Reformation England, one of God's saints. 
Indeed, it would seem that, but for the national apostacy of the Re- 
formation, the King would have been canonized, for there had grown 
up a regular cudtus furthered by frequent miracles. The Cardinal's 
book will do much to promote the cause, should it ever be formally 
reintroduced. 

We are reminded that the ways of God are not our ways by the 
fact that the great Doctor of the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas, died 
with his work (as we phrase it) unfinished at the age of 50. What 
might not that prodigious intellect, illumined by the vision of the Saint, 
have accomplished for Catholic Truth if he had had twenty or thirty more 
years of life! His latest biographer, Pére Petitot, O.P., who in Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin (Revue des Jeunes: 5.00fr.) has given us a centenary 
sketch, full of vigour and insight, surmises that St. Thomas died of 
divine love, following on an ecstasy experienced some three months 
before his death. After that nothing on earth could interest him: even 
his beloved Summa was laid aside incomplete. Some foretaste of the 
Beatific Vision had rendered him once more dumb. 

Nothing is more remarkable in these latter days than the zeal aroused 
in various lands by Divine Providence for the conversion of the 
Chinese. In France, in Ireland, and in the United States, there are 
flourishing seminaries founded for the express purpose of evangelizing 
that vast country, and they never lack subjects nor the alms of the 
charitable. How that zeal was aroused and directed in the States is 
told with great unction in the brief sketch called Father Price of Mary- 
knoll (Catholic Foreign Missionary Society of America: $1.00), one of 
the founders of the Mission House of that name. Father Price was a 
missioner at home before his energies were turned westward across 
the Pacific. Like his Master, he not only taught but did, and at the 
age of 58, prematurely aged and infirm, and ignorant of the language, 
himself went to China and died there in a year’s time, an example and 
inspiration to all his colleagues. 


HISTORICAL. 
Father Ernest Hull, S.J., in John, Henry III. and the Later Medieval 
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Period (Herder: 12 annas net), continues his useful work of retelling 
English History from the point of view of an instructed Catholic. That 
is the only light in which the prolonged conflict between Church and 
State, which began in Norman times and had come to be appeased 
just before Henry VIII., can be rightly appreciated. The Protestant 
history of the reign of John is especially full of misunderstandings 
of the situation due to anti-Catholic prejudice, and Father Hull herein 
is particularly successful in disentangling the truth. The book, like 
its predecessors, will be found extremely useful by those teachers who 
are saddled with Protestant text-books. 


FICTION. 

We have rarely met a pleasanter or more wholesome book than Miss 
Watts (Longmans: 7s. 6d.), by Ernest Oldmeadow. It has not the 
elaboration of the Coggin trilogy, nor does it move like Anfonio in the 
extremes of emotion, but it is cleverly constructed and cleverly told, 
with characterization firm and consistent, and humour glinting every- 
where. There are a good many conversions in the book, but even 
Mr. Kensit would feel them natural and inevitable, and, of course, there 
is the description of a fair number of dainty and succulent meals. 
With Mr. Oldmeadow, we may say, eating loses half its animality by 
losing all its grossness. And the book deserves its sub-title of “An 
old-fashioned Romance,” by ending in a double peal of marriage-bells. 
A notable addition to our too-short list of good literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A beautiful book of reflections in prose and poetry on the war, its 
episodes and its lessons, has been compiled and edited by Thomas 
Moult and called Cenotaph (Jonathan Cape: §s.). We are glad to 
note that the extracts chosen, which do not disdain anonymous journal- 
ism, generally reflect the Christian view of war and patriotism. 

Readers of THE MONTH are familiar with Mrs. Armel O’Connor's 
“Franciscan” outlook on life and with her experiment in rearing a 
child in sainthood. In What will you give your Child? (Mary’s Meadow 
Press: 7s. 6d. net), she develops the same ideas in a familiar chatty 
style, rather overburdened with paradox, and addressed to an imaginary 
audience of parents. Whether these latter will be convinced or not 
depends largely on their power of disentangling the grain from the 
“chaff,” and seeing the truth in its somewhat whimsical setting. The 
book is charmingly illustrated by photogravures of children. 

The Wheel-Tracks (Longmans: 12s. 6d. net) of the title of Miss 
Somerville’s new book are those of the road of life, and in this delight- 
ful volume the authoress records many memories from earliest childhood 
down to yesterday. The beloved name of Martin Ross appears with 
hers on the title-page, not only in virtue of certain articles and letters 
of hers, but also, we take it, because the.authoress believes that “ what 
has been written and what may in the future still be written has owed 
and will owe, if not its existence, certainly whatever it may have of 
life, to her inspiration.” This sense of a perfect and gracious friend- 
ship persevering beyond death may perhaps find some justification in 
the sublime and consoling doctrine of the Communion of Saints, but 
not in the practice of Spiritualism in which the brilliant group of Miss 
Somerville’s kin were, like herself, unhappily interested. 
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The reader will certainly find all that delighted him in the books which 
bore with full right the well-known names,—the same keen observation, 
insight and sympathy, the same incomparable humour. Miss Somer- 
ville’s sketches illustrate the book in the proper sease of the word, but 
her pen is even more cunning than her pencil when she would describe 
scenery or atmosphere. The chapter entitled “ In Kerry” may be com- 
pared for this with the delicious idyll, “At the River's Edge,” in the 
preceding volume, Strayaways. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A considerable step towards the consolidation of Catholic forces in 
the United States has been taken by the publication of The Catholic 
Press Directory for 1923 (J. H. Muir: Chicago: $1.00), which claims to 
be “a complete list of Catholic papers and periodicals published in the 
U.S.” The list is a descriptive one, giving the character of each several 
paper, its circulation in many cases, its advertisement rates, etc., and 
it is arranged alphabetically under States and localities. 

The neat little Catholic Diary published by Messrs. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, at 2s. cloth, and upwards, has now (1924) reached 
its 16th year of issue, and will be found an appropriate gift-book. The 
Catholic Almanac, by the same firm, is now priced at 2d., at some cost 
to its appearance. 

The British Guiana Mission Journal (Manresa Press: 2s. 6d. a year: 
two issues), edited by Father Dawson, S.J., makes a brave start with 
its first number (August). It is intended to make known the interests and 
work of the Guiana Vicariate Apostolic, which has been in existence for 
sixty-five years, but has hitherto lacked a vocal organ. This the new 
journal will supply excellently if it keeps up the standard of its first 
number. It is written by those who have had experience of the Mission 
and is fully illustrated. 

Another interesting and plentifully illustrated production of the same 
kind is the Almanac of the Franciscan Missions for 1924 (Longmans: 
Is. net), which shows how widespread and successful are the apostolic 
energies of that devoted band of women, the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary. 

The Midsummer Number of the Farnborough Salesian School Maga- 
zine (1s. 6d.) is a gaily decorated record of the achievements, literary, 
social and physical, of a flourishing establishment and of its past alumni. 

Father Gille, S.J., has not named his very interesting sketches of 
the state of Catholic affairs on the Western seaboard of India very 
happily in calling them To Xavier’s Tomb (Catholic Orphan Press, 
Calcutta: 2s.). The original title under which they appeared in Zhe 
Catholic Herald, viz., ‘“‘Men and Matters Catholic in India,” described 
the contents much better. However, though the visit to St. Francis 
Xavier’s tomb and the description of the present state of his body is 
one of the most interesting parts of the book, its main value lies in 
its shrewd observation of the various obstacles to Catholic progress 
in India. Naturally, the Padroada question is discussed, and we learn 
—what we had understood from other quarters—that there is no dis- 
position on the part of the Jesuits under Propaganda to maintain the 
double jurisdiction. They are quite ready to give up their churches 
to the Goans and thus ensure ecclesiastical peace and progress. The 
whole volume, written in a pleasant gossipy style, is a valuable addition 
to missionary literature. 
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12. Price, 1s. 6d. 


GRasseT, Paris. 

Politique romaine et Sentiment fran- 
¢ais. By C, Loiseau. Pp. 255. 
Price, 4.75 fr. 

H.M. Stationery OFFice, London. 

Calendar of State Papers: Venetian 
xxiv. Pp. lv. 792. Price, 40s. n. 
MSS. of the Earl of Egmont. Pp. 
vi. 517. Price, 7s. 6d. net. A 
Guide to the MSS. in the P.R.O, 
By M. S. Guiseppi, F.S.A. Vol. 
I, Pp. xxiv. 411. Price, 12s. 6d. n, 


JonaTHan Capz, London. 


Cenotaph. Compiled by Thomas 

Moult. Pp. 223. Price, 5s. net. 
Joun Lone, London. 

Memorws of Many Years. 
bishop Seton. 
15S. net. 

Lonemans, London. 

A Dartmoor Galahad. By Beatrice 
Chase. Pp. 240. Price, 6s.n. High- 
ways and By-ways in the Speritual 
Life. By J. E. Stuart. Pp. viii. 210. 
Price, 6s. net. Federal and Uni- 
fied Constitutions. By A, P. New- 
ton. Pp. viii. 444. Price, 15s. n. 

METHUEN, London. 

From Luther to Steiner. By Ernst 
Boldt. Pp. xix. 213. Price, 7s. 6d. 
net. the Princeple of Relativity. 
By A. Einstein and others. Pp. 
vili, 216, Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


PaILLarT, Abbeville 
Le Cantique des Cantiques. Edited 
by P. A. Taoussi, O.C. Pp. 150. 
Price, 10.00 fr. 


PusTet, Rome. 

Efficax Antidotum ad matrimonia 
mixta precavenda. By Fr. Kelly, 
C.S.B. and Canon Geniesse. Pp. 
75. Price, 6,00 lire. 


Sanps. & Co., London. 
Readings from Newman. 
G. O'Neill, S.J. Pp. 210. Price, 
3S. 6d. net. A Term of Adven- 
ture. By A. E. Whittington. Pp. 
247. Price, 3s. 6d. net. Christi- 
anity and Reconstruction- By Fr. 
Bampton, S.J. Pp. vii. 176. 
Price, 3s. 6d. 
Watkins, London. 
The Scale of Perfection. 
Evelyn Underhill. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
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